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THE ART-JOURNAL, 
In January of the present year (1862), 


COMMENCED AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
Subscribers may, therefore, regard it in the light of 
A NEW WORK, COMMENOING No. 1, 
And will by no means find it necessary to obtain any of the previous parts of the publication. 
vines was commenced with the January Part—Part I.—such Series consisting 


as Ged dt loti d ner oh La Le oe nee 
one eminent pai country. It a Gattzrr or 
ae LT Sle et vigkos 


The New Szares of the AztJovanat also contains Engravings from the TURNER GALLERY. 

The work is printed on Gazarir Ixrnoven Parxr;—a consequence of the Abolition of the Paper Duty,—and will be regarded ass 
Wap ig ocean 
Those have not hitherto been Subscribers to the Azt-Jovawat, and to whom it becomes more intimately known 
pep soe go Hw aor OF ney INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, <—o— that every ~ ‘nea 

condueted industry, energy, an: abundant expenditure, so as to en to increased patronage respectfully 

be accorded to it by Artists, Amateurs, Art-Manufacturers, and the Public generally. i. 
Although we by no means lay too much stress on the interest the Anr-Jovanat will receive, during the 1862, from 
lnndaeaes Segunslanes san ineeotesere Ieeeone’ os on tetak eteec ana ® ocedingly arate: 
$e in all respects, « valuable suxiliary to the Artmovement of the age: it is scnresty seceenry t that ths 
in_oeueawa: may be, and we think will be, a means of recompensing our by the greater publicity 
therefore, we shall do our utmost in to earn and obtain public support, we claim the aid of those who have so leg 
friends, to circulation of the puarax. by making it known to all within their reach, who may be guided by 
We refer to s more detailed Prospectus which accompanied the Part for Januaty. eee nae 
are aware that « Nae Series was begun with the 1855; when.‘we obtained the honour, graci e 
Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of that now series, therefore, seven volumes aze now completed : A prope ape 
Gallery in 1849 and emled in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may 
plete being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. , ie 
Covers for the Volumes of the Axr-Jovaras can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shilfings each. te 


Mon ay, 22 every letter, requiring an answer, thet may be sent to us with the writer's name and addres; but we Py ™ 
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The Office of the Editor of the AzrJovamat is 4, Lancaster Waterloo where all Editorial communiostion 
are to be addressed. Latter, &2., for the Publishers, should be forwandol $96, toy Lae Pereaceter How. _ 


ree euare for Advertisements should be sent to J. 8. Viaruz, 294, City Roped; 26, Ivy Lane, City; or to 4, Lancaster Bat 


Woterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Pes Post Office Orders should be made payable to J. 8. Virus, 294, City Read. 
SO Te Proprietors of this Work reserve the right of Translating and Publishing it on the Continent of 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 


No. IV.—PICTURES OF THE ITALIAN AND ' 
GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





4 TALY of the middle 
ages was the seed-plot 
the Arts of Europe. 
The modern schools of 
England, of France, of 
Spain, and of Germany, 
own the sway of 
; the great Italian paint- 
ers; the academies established in 
the chief capitals of the world have 
sought to preserve the tradition 
and the practice of the so-called 
M@, old Italian masters; and the now ac- 
#3 cepted style of high and historic Art 
f throughout the nations of Europe is 
directly taken from the works of Raphael 
* and the Carracci. In the present article 
we shall have to mark the reflex of Italian 
schools upon the German; we shall have to 
trace the intermingling of Italian geni 
imaginative and ssthetic, with the wei 
irit of the north, vigorous and ue. 
t in the first place we stop for a moment 
to observe how Italy herself has conserved 
the lessons of her master workers, how far 
her artists have trod in the steps, or wandered 
from the paths, of their great forerunners. 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


Schools spiritual and ideal, and schools 
naturalistic, have ever divided the world of 
Italian Art, as indeed throughout all lands 
and time they must always share the still 
wider domain of our universal von 
But though the spiritual and the ideal 
prerogatives pertaining to all latitudes,—as- 
pirations which are the inherent birthright of 
all high minds thirsting for the infinite, yet 
to the artistic genius of Italy especially must 
be conceded supremacy in the lofty regions 
of imaginative creation. Raphael, Correggio, 
Guido, and others, are known to us as ex- 
hausting worlds and then creating new, as 
treading the earth and yet soaring the 
heaven of bold invention ; and thus the pic- 
torial arts of Italy have ever worn the 
of unearthly longing, and been crowned in 
the beauty of — desire. Yet verily 
this was a gift of cruel fatality. The com- 
mon every-day world which seems to. have 
been jie took its stern revenge, and 
thus at length we see in the present day 
painters of Italy shut out from the heaven 
above and disowned by the earth, their father- 
land. Halting between two opinions, divided 
between a vague ideal and a weak i 


ation Art, well-nigh effete, wants sageed 
surrection, Modern Italian works in the 
present Exhibition are but a mournful re- 
















and must await the coming day of re- | h 








miniscence of the 
there by the fi 
future. Of the accep 


illumined heré and 


affords, of course, illustrations, Chierici’s 
‘St. Torello,’ two monks, standing on either 
side of the Madonna and Child enthroned, 
is after the Pre-Raphaelite manner of Fra 
Bartolomeo. Bompiani’s ‘Holy Family’ is 
a careful compilation of well- types, 
blended in the mode of Carlo Dolci. Ap- 
piani’s ‘Olympus,’ Jove, Juno, and others, 
in conclave, is worthy of note, as an ultra 
example of classic decadence Puccinelli’s 
‘Platonic Conversation’ strives after the his- 
toric and academic; Lodi’s ‘Italy consoling 
Rome and Venice,’ three stately female 
figures, with a certain Guido heavenward 

is a good example of prevailing idesliam. 
Gamba’s ‘ Titian’s Funeral,’ weak in drawi 
and execution, has much of the delicate an 
sensitive refinement which frequently re- 
deems modern Italian compositions. 

Other pictures, however, in the collection, 
less conventional, belong to a more vigorous 
school, and gain the life which stout wrest- 
ling with nature alone can give. Morelli’s 
‘Iconoclasts’—a priest in cloister calmly 
seated, the rabble pressing around—is dra- 
matic in composition, and powerful in its 
light, shade, and colour, Gastaldi’s ‘ Pietro 

cca’ in the act of firing a magazine, 
scattering the enemy and sacrificing himself, 
is a work of that heroism which great na- 
tional convulsions ever inspire. Ussi's ‘ Ex- 

ulsion of the Duke of Athens’ merits still 
higher commendation. This, a picture of 
the times, was painted to point a supposed 
historic parallel between the overthrow of 
the tyrant Gaultier de Brienne in the four- 
teenth century, and the expulsion of the late 
King Ferdinand in the nineteenth. The 


of 
me barricades were thrown up and chains 
stretched across the streets. e Duke of 
Athens ensconced himself for safety in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and here he sits terror- 
stricken—a tyrant, yet acoward, the enraged 
people having just broken in upon his re- 
treat. The story is well told, the picture 
painted with power. Were a selection made 
of the twelve works in the International 
Exhibition, this should be one. Among 


more directly naturalistic, though less impor- | ancestry 


tant, paintings, we may enumerate, not with- 
out commendation, the following :— 

de Palissy,’ by Scattola, which might serve 
equally for a village blacksmith; ‘Scene 
during the five days at Milan, 1848,’ by Zuc- 
coli—a wounded man attended by lady and 
friends; ‘ Ancient Chemist's reat A Mar- 
chesi, a skilfully executed interior ; ‘Cha- 
rity of a Pious — by Mariani, capitally 
painted genre, Modern Italian landscapes 
are generally replicas of Claude’s semi-historic 
subjects and romantic style—compositions of 


tem lakes, fountains, and 

po this school Bisi’s ‘ Composition 
Landscape,’ and Massimo d’Azeglio’s ‘ Victor 
Amadeus II. in Sicily,’ are not unfavourable 
ortive und poeta, the oflapring of amstour eo 
native ic, the offspring of amateur en- 
thusiasm rather than of professional mastery, 


— i mal interest. The 
arquis ner ae ‘Azeglio, its author, is 
known as artist, novelist, statesman, patriot. 
His literary compositions have been hailed 
by his countrymen with rapture; his life 
has been deyoted to. the propagandism of 
Italian nationality. He is son-in-law of Man- 
zoni, of the “ Promessi Sposi;” was in 1540 
prime minister of Victor uel, and 
now, as a painter, he comes before us in this 
istorie landscape, ‘ Victor Amadeus IL. in 


usion, we have found in Italy all 


of naturalistic, 
sad time-honoured poy 


treatment of sacred subjects the collection | of 









GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
The modern schools of Germany are hybrid, 
Comeeset cross eiaoesn, Setesee Teutonic 
national oreign, yet 
neighbouring, es. ens ue pe 
a nation, has lost her unity. e empire of 
V. wr into fragments. The 


geographically and physically, 
Upon her northern shores the icy 
Baltic beats, along her southern coast the 
Adriatic sweeps in gentle cadence. Upon 
the Scandinavia frowns, on the south 
caressing Italy. And as is this land 
such is its Art—a vast empire rich and 
— mo eer mp a he 
not easily to symmetry. 
art of painting Germany 
ental o cunt sh oly. soe 
m which long and unbroken descent might 
have been looked for. The p 
tures of Meister Wilhelm, of Cologne, in the 
, are expeuney national. 
ers Van Eyck, and of 
ing, though executed in Ghent, Bruges, 
ighbouring towns, are closely allied to 
the German manner. And then, coming 
down, about one century later, in the very 
heart of the Teutonic territories, at the town 
of Nuremburg, arises, and is at once well- 


Swany nS 
oes ie alata hk 


F 


aT 


“Popolo! popolo! Liberti!” being | artists, 


Schin of Colmar, are distinguish 
strongly-pronounced é 
Sere de logitiansts oflpeing afl the T 
i itimate i e Teu- 
yp ee is is the root from which 


shall hereafter see, foreswore their 
, formed alliance with foreign mas- 
ters south of the Alps, and gerineg wr 
the illegitimate progeny we now 
our International Exinbition. Yet is it im- 

ible for the ambition of German painters 
vaulting into high historic and sacred Art, 
wholly to cast off the ties of kith and kin. 
And therefore do we find ever and anon 
cropping out from the strata of asu 
thought and manner, the underlying articu- 
lations of the old and local. formations; and 
hence, while the grace of Raphael, and the 
fervour of Perugino, Fr Bartol 

ico are melting 


and Angelico w painter's 
Iiom lips, do we hear the deep and harsh German 


ttural, 
of a northern peasantry 
the weird sound of the icy blast, . 
as it were, across every feature, the deep 
shadow of the black pine forest. er 
haps fortunately, in the works of C us 
oe Kaulbach, the most Cae | 
the German revivalists, does the heritage 
Durer and of Holbein yet survive; and thus 
still lives the spirit of the Nibelungen Lied ; 
and hence | of mountain, forest, and 
storm find abiding utterance. 

The Germanic- talian renaissance, at which 
we have hinted, demands our further exami- 
nation. This German movement, which took 
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. Veit, Overbeck, Cornelius, Schnorr, 

the two we yom tr Do our ——— 
brethren, rebelled against the prescribed con- 
ventionalism of established ecademiea. But 
they went further. They took flight from 
their h established a colony in Rome, 
and there, in the midst of the frescoes of 
Masaccio, Pinturicchio, and Angelico, de- 
voutly wrought the su redemption of 
their country’s Art. were enthusiasts : 
some among them had em the Romish 
faith, all earnestly betook themselves to the 
worship of medismval Art; classic statues 
were for them ; Nature herself was 
rude and te. In the year 1816, 
Niebuhr finds this zealous company in the 


eternal city. “Among the F apa living 
occupants of Rome,” writes the ambassador 
and historian, “our German artists alone 
have any in them ; and in their society, 
as far as their sphere reaches, you may some- 
times yourself for a few hours into 
a better world. Cornelius is an entirely self- 
educated man. His taste in Art is quite for 
the sublime, the simple, and grand. He is 
very poor, use he works for his con- 
science and his own satisfaction.” 
The schools of Germany are so inadequately 
ted in the International Exhibition, 
that with difficulty we find illustrations for 
” tic description. Overbeck, the 
head of revived Christian Art, Schraudolph, 
Steinle, Deger, and Ittenbech, illustrious dis” 
ciples, are seen oe the medium of 
— Veit, Heas, Schadow, Schnorr, 
mann are wholly absent. Such 
fatal omissions must be pronounced little 
short of culpable. The King of Prussia, 
however, fills a gap by sending the famous 
work by Cornelius, a cartoon for ‘The Four 
Horsemen of the A ypse.’ This com- 
ition forms one of a series taken from the 
velation of St. John, commissioned by the 
late king, for the walls of the Campo Santo, 
in Berlin. Symbolism is here in supreme 
sway, mysticism shrouds the region of the 
miraculous, wild imagination takes its freest 
swing, size gives grandeur, and power and 
oa to terror. Many works in the 
Italian-Germanic revival owe less to German 
originality than to Italian plagiarism. But 
this creation by Cornelius is an exception. 
The spirit let loose in the popular ballad of 
the Wild Huntsman seems to lash these un- 
reined steeds of the Apocalypse to fiend-like 
frenzy. Four unbridled horses are, with 
their avenging riders, launched in mid air 
between earth and heaven. The composition 
is ushered in by the opening of the first seal : 
“T heard,” says St. John, “as it were the 
noise of thunder;” “and I saw, and behold 
a white horse, and he that sat on him had a 
bow, and a crown was given unto him, and 
he went forth conquering and to conquer.” 
“And there went out another horse, that 
was red, and power was given to him that 
sat thereon to take peace from the earth, and 
there was given unto him a t sword.”’ 
“And I beheld, and lo, a black horse; and 
he that sat on him had a pair of balances in 
his hand.” “ And I looked, and behold a pale 
horse, and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him.” These 
are the words of terror which Cornelius has 
translated into horror-striking forms, wild 
and tormenting visions of Famine, War, Death, 
and Pestilence, sweeping with avenging scythe 
and sword, as when the angel passed through 
the land by night, and smote the first-born. 
Cornelius is the Michael Angelo of Germany 
_ this is a subject consonant with his 
— From his theme are necessarily 
a we grace Pe beauty, and all 
tenderness of mercy. Convulsed agon 
in hideous dinmay & the es gr be 
ames fire and brimstone, storm and tem- 








, were rained upon the ungodly. Herein 
age Aa close analogy with the 
of pictorial problems, still unsolved, “the 
Last Judgment,” which the artists of the 


middle ages essayed to master, and with the | this 


unconquerable ties of which modern 
co are wont to wrestle. The 
present Exhibition contains several cartoons, 
episodes in this closing drama of humanity. 
Among these ‘ The Apparition of mounted 
Ween irae cena 
Vogler, e desi in the 
one < ~ ang 2 7 and other 
allegori : y Fubrich, are 

cnliaht. Fiihrich bears a great aan eal 
his compositions have been familiar 
to Romanists and Anglicans in this country, 
through the medium of — —— 
He belongs to the school which studiously 
cultivates the society of ls, which takes, 
at the same time, inspiration from demons, 


and borrows attitudes from dancing-masters— | 


a school which affects seraphic ecstacy, and 
anon tears agony to tatters, a school which 
is familiar with life, death, and the grave, 
glories in the joys of paradise, and revels in 
the torments of purgatory and hell. The 
limits of even an International Exhibition 
would not suffice for the display of this high 
Art, which in Germany is known to swell 
into the infinitude of space. 

‘The high historic, like the sublime religious 
must, in the present Exhibition, be studied 
through cartoons or — The com- 
positions of Rethel, , and Miicke, are 
sometimes true and startling as a revelation, 
often feverish and false as raving nightmare. 
Rethel’s two series, ‘ Hannibal's over 
the Alps,’ and ‘Incidents in the Life of 
Charle e,’ the last executed in fresco, in 
the Town , Aix-la-Chapelle, afford good 
examples of modern German Art, —— 
to the high historic. The draperies are we 
understood, and studiously cast into broad, 
equare, yet flowing masses; the heads have 
dignity and pronounced expression ; the figures 
are noble in bearing. These, indeed, are the 

ial merits of this eminently learned and 
philosophic school. On the other hand, from 
its peculiar demerits — over-consciousness, 
forced attitudinising, and the convulsions of 
melodrama—the better works of Rethel are 
unusually free. Rahl’s ‘Sketches for Fresco 
Pictures in the Vestry Hall of the University 
of Athens’ are compositions of much beauty 
and power; studious in the harmony of the 
lines. The style is founded upon the later 
and classic period of Raphael, infected with 
a taint of German mannerism. Rahl’s oil 
picture, ‘The Persecution of the Christians 
in the Catacombs,’ is also a studious and 
thoroughly academic work ; inspired, evi- 
dently, by Guido’s masterpiece, ‘The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,’ in the Gallery of 
Bologna. The early Christians, assembled in 
the Catacombs for worship, are here sur- 


prised by a of Roman soldiers, who 
ae Ae Bley tar ccpencte the bishop, 
seized, and already in chains, stands unm ; 
women and children, terror-stricken, kneel at 
his feet. The picture is low in tone, its exe- 
cution somewhat smooth, and, in its general 
aspect, is more closely allied to the late Italian 
than to the modern German school. Miicke, 
author of the famed design, ‘St. Catherine 
borne through the air by ” has here a 
series of eleven pictures from ‘The Life of 
St. Meinrad,’ of which we cannot in 
much commendation. These works serve 
better, perhaps, than any other examples in 
the Exhibition, to point a moral against the 


Eisck, crade, and clchly; the drowing caretul, 
e sickly ; the 

yet weak ; the sentiment mawkish, even to 
silliness. A school which, parrot-like, 


thoughts, and forms, and motives, eats by 


est . 


. : © style of 
Angelico, Pinturicchio 
da oe yt onde he 
no the 
the devout, have found thei way © the _ 
sent Exhibition. Hess, the painter of the 
‘Allerheiligen Hofcapelle’ in Munich, also 
of ‘The Last Supper,’ and ‘The 
of St. Boniface,’ in the Basilica of the 
city, is oe Ao posing Carl Mii 
known y 1t may be, to some of our read 
e — Salutation, vig 
@ Sposalizio,’ executed in 
; of St. sgetaninn on the Rhine 
contributes to the International Exhibition 
| one picture, which, in brief, expresses the 
_ manner of this modern spiritual school. 
_ is a ge. or rather 
onversation,’—the Virgin, St. Elizabeth 
| Infant Christ, and iia esata, the infant 
St. John, attended and encircled 
doves, and tender flowers. The sentiment is 
softened into gentlest beauty, nature is at 
peace, the heavens serene, the tumult and the 
passion of the world are laid to rest, and 
and loveliness are given as the clear 
ht of souls unsullied by sin. Peschel’s 
' Maries on the Morning of the Resur- 
rection,’ well known by engravings, solemn 
in profound expression, three heads bowed in 
sorrow, as three lilies bent by a storm-blast, 
belongs to the same Christian school. Wich- 
mann’s ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,’ is also a characteristic example of this 
same religious Art, fervent in expression, yet 
weak an wanting in . Von - 
fer’s ‘St. Cecilia,’ like Peschel’s ‘Three Ma- 
ries,’ is well remembered in engravings; 
saint lies stretched on the cold ground, 
with branches bending over in 





Convertiti in Venice, is another 
smoothly executed work, after the manner 
Munich and Dusseldorf. y portrait of 
the late Dr. G. Schadow, director of the 
| Royal Academy of Art, Berlin, a capitally 
executed head, deserves mention, for the sake 
both of painter and sitter—each illustrious. 
| This modern German school of high Ar 
deserves, on man unds, our studious 
attention. First, 2s we have already asd, 
because this continental movement is analo- 
gous to the ay reper fy our own 
country ; seco! to u rer 
paradox), wenrnees J the works executed by 
reign school are wholly unlike any i 
known to the British rar The 
Pre-Raphaelites are essentially j 
the German Pre-Raphaelites are aly, 


| not only anti- but su 

and spiritualiate The English 

| ites take « model or an sci ey ova 
of resultant Beles, the German Pre-Ra- 
phaelites eschew the individual in seeking the 
generic. They first conceive of @ idea, 
and then paint it as an ideality. Yet, paint 
these Germans cannot. They think, they 
imagine, they dream, they swoon, they 
nise ; but paint, in the techni and 
sional sense of the word, we 
cannot. And herein they differ 
from our i 

part, are 

execution, — 

shade, sensitive , 
colour. Scarcely, indeed, 





likewise 
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nceive of any works more hostile and re- 
pugnant to our English habits and — 
than these grand, imaginative, and crea- 
tions of the Teutonic mind, often as hard as 
stone bas-reliefs, and just as colourless; some- 
times on the other hand, as weak and wash 
as water. And thus, so foreign to our i 
modes, these German works, as we have said, 
merit our profound attention. Aspiring to 
the highest range of thought, they seem, in- 
deed, somewhat to despise what, in com- 
parison, may — to — but to inferior 
technicalities. us, they condescend not to 
please; but, on the other hand, they strive 
to instruct, they seek to elevate, they nobly 
endeavour to raise the soul to the sublime 

here of heavenly contemplation. Open, no 

oubt, they are to severest criticism, yet, 
notwithstanding, they do not fail to com- 
mand our reverence. 

The other schools of Germany are less 
exceptional, thence whether they aspire in 
ordinary guise after the high, or are content 
with the Tumble and lowly, they fall at once 
into the ised ranks of Art. 
Thus Kaulbach, since the death of Delaroche, 

rhaps the first of continental gogo we 
incline to place in the large republic of world- 
wide genius, rather than in the circumscribed 
clique of German mannerists. Greatly is it 
to be regretted that no picture by this master- 
hand is found in the Scennational Exhibi- 
tion. His ‘Destruction of Jerusalem,’ from 
the Gallery of Munich, would at once have 

iven to the Art of Germany its due position. 


e untravelled Englishman, however, must | Eng: 


judge as best he may, from engravings h 

to the smaller hrs i4 taken os the gre 
mural ORE in Berlin—‘ The e of 
the Huns,’ ‘Homer and the Greeks,’ and 
other companion works—how bold, how 
imaginative, how largely catholic, are the 
style and genius of Kaulbach. Piloty, like 
Kaulbach, closely identified with the school 
of Munich—a younger man, known 
as yet by fewer works—must now likewise 
take a first position in the commonalty of 
Euro Art. He is a pupil of the late 
Carl Schorn, the painter of the famed ‘Deluge,’ 
in the New Pinakothek, and has hi 
been distinguished the last six years by a 
large picture, ‘Seni finding the Dead Wallen- 
stein,’ likewise in the same Munich Gallery. 
This early work, certainly of extraordinary 
merit, forthwith created sensation. Like the 
‘Death of Cesar,’ by Geréme, the subject 
was startling. Its mastery of execution, and 
its power over materials, were marvellous. 
The heads and the hands stood out in bold 
relief ; the scene itself had the detail and the 
force of reality. 
golden coverlet, a welted vest, a rich upturned 


carpet, and, above all, a diamond ring on | ‘ 
the hand of the dead Wallenstein, shining | onslaught 
even from against a white sheet with lustre | men, crude, ¢ 


—all wondrous in execution. 


L The lish 
Sey then, need not be taken te cannes at 
e ap 
after the Burning of Rome,’ undoubtedly the 
most important picture in the German Gal- 
lery of the present Exhibition. The figures, 
in this, the painter’s last work, are life-size; 
and the picture in its total dimension is not 
less than twenty feet by fifteen feet. Nero, 
crowned with a rose-wreath, bloated, de- 
bauched, effeminate, yet grand in form, stalks 
through the mid picture, attended by favour- 
a — and She rggpincins a com 
preetorian 8, somewhat, let it be 
admitted, woollen in painting a crude in 
colour, fill the far corner of the canvas: in 
the central foreground lies a group of Christian 
martyrs. The composition could scarcely, 
ee have been more scattered or un- 
a » Save that the fiend-like figure of the 


himself | 
power. Than’s‘ 





ition of Piloty’s grand work, ‘ Nero | 


We recollect a sumptuous | composition 


| 
| 


y | versified. The Municipal G 





The scene is thrilling. Fire has devastated 
Rome for the last six days, and Nero goes 
forth to behold the burning . He walks 
the Palatine where yet will rise his 
house, and the ruined Forum of broken arch 
and shattered column lies ing in fi 
and sm: ing insmoke. In the foregro 
are broken uptorn mosaics, crumbling 
and calcined and black charred rafters, 
all wondrous for iled, realistic painting. 
The picture, we repeat, is a 1ece. 
High Art has multifarious forms, as the 
German division of the Exhibition proves. 
We have treated of the German schools 
spiritual, we have spoken of the noble 
manner of Cornelius and Kaulbach, we must 
now throw 
cellaneous in character, and possessing little 
in common save an academic treatment, 
which, since the days of Raphael and the 
Carracci, has become stereotyped throughout 
ee Schrader’s life-size picture, ‘The 
Death of Leonardo Da Vinci at Fontainebleau,’ 
though ne to the naturalistic, rather 
than to the emic, may receive honourable 
mention under the present head. . Leo ' 
a noble figure, sinks back at the stroke of 
death; Francis, in richest robes as King of 
France, reaches forward in eager solicitude ; 


a priest stands by ready to administer the | 
last offices of the Ch The heads have 


character and power, the hands are instinct 


with meaning, and every accessory is painted | 
with detail ‘circumstance, yet due subordi- 
nation. The work is a contrast alike to 


lish and German Pre-Raphaelitism: it 
is also by its bold realism direct! antagonistic 
to schools ideal and generic. ing’s ‘ Last 


Remnants of a Protestant Community,’ de- | 


serves commendation. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria contributes, among other works, one of the 
best examples of the naturalistic-historic— 
rich in colour, heads both noble and lovely— 
‘The Meeting of Titian and Paul Veronese 


on the Ponte della Paglia, Venice,’ by Zona. | 


As an illustration of the Protestant, and 
therefore also of the naturalistic historic, may 
be noted Martersteig’s ‘Entry of Luther into 


Worms,’ individual, matter of fact, and withal | 


somewhat ara peg. et not without 
ica 
to the careful emic; smooth and weak, 
but not without beauty.  Fiiger’s ‘ Death of 
Germanicus’ is more directly classic, with 
the modern spasmodic added. Fiihrich’s 
‘Sorrowing Jews,’ seated under a tree, their 
rr hung in the branches (a i ae treated 
with more effect and ae Bed ndemann, 
in his well-known work ), is also somewhat over 
agonised. and treatment Fiihrich’s 
iritualism and naturalism. Schloepcke’s 

th of Niclot, King of the Obotrites,’ an 
among a troop of maddened horse- 

halky, and bad in colour, as not 
unusual in German Art, also belo: 
school of the i 
8 ic. 


ross,’ and Kaselowsky’s ‘ 


acob’s ‘ 


together pictures somewhat mis- 


mardo, pictorial community 


Medora’ oy 


to the | 


tombment,’ may | 


taken 
eanay dls ype page 2 pty og wean 
| line; and we are glad to find that the Inter- 
| one ees Sonera Ge 
orest,’ possesses, if not a first-rate, at 
least an im won, by thie tamed rit 
| His ‘Gambling,’ in the Gallery. 
is somewhat in the vigorous manner of 
_ the French and Courbe pacar 4 
after the style of the low Dutch, only wi 
more of dirt, and and looser in exe- 
_cution. In the town of Dusseldorf was also 
to be found a more seme attempt by the 
| same artist, ‘The Thief in the Market,’—life 
| en from riff-raff rabble, ragged rascals, the 
_ pests of society; each member in this chosen 


r —— by some dis- 
tinctive idiosyncrasy of villainy. The whole 
| work was marked by the unmistakable genius 
of a Jack Sheppard drama. Even the v 
trees were j worthless, and i 
/todo. ‘The in the Forest,’ in the 
present Exhibition, is not in the artist's 
ae guph best style, and far behind, 
in virtue and villainy, ‘The Thief in the 
Market’—a masterpiece and a marvel after 
its kind. 
Kalin ncn sel on el of 
, iden ) 
peat common nature; but with a people 
phil ic and transcendental as the Ger- 
mans, the term has taken a higher signifi- 
cance. Hence to naturalism has been linked 
rationalism, and a rational naturalism has in 
turn been bound to Protestantism. These 
three elements interesagens constitute an 
Art philosophy, of which, in Germany, are 
found some zealous disciples, Indeed, Hol- 
bein’s and Cranach’s sang of Erasmus 
and other reformers, have long identified 
German Art with the cause of tism. 
It might be scarcely just to pledge the illus- 
 trious Friedrich Carl ae the ter of 
the famed picture in ort, ‘John Huss 
ouncil of Constance,’ fully to 
‘this doctrine. Yet undoubtedly has this 
artist been by the general public identified 
with the naturalistic, rationalistic, and Pro- 
| testant Art moyement of Germany. We 
need scarcely point out the obvious practical 
| results likely to ensue from the adoption of 
‘such an Art-creed. The artist, in this his 
' naturalism, is no longer a blind slave to un- 
‘regenerate nature; he believes in her essen- 
tial divinity, and seeks to evoke her beauty 
and perfection. Strength, too, and 
he in the intellect he is y to en- 
throne: i t —. moreover, is 





| before the 


be ranked as modern examples of the may, ‘ 
Christian Ra: en cnke theworld 1} is a form to a om which as 
before the days of the Munich and the | yet is but dimly ey 
Dusseldorf revival. os ed that, op toe aber, & 
The school of Dusseldorf is often exclusively | cat lic spiritualism, German ave 

identified with spiritual foo paps 8 dreary ieaism Law mys . y, though 
of painters, however, centred in city is, in way ; dissimilar, 

assert, usually di- | which scours ditches and sweeps kennels, has 
versiied. Th et Gallery of Duseel- | manly, and, 


dost eer gh agnon mye — 
t contains, for exam a 

The Annunciation,’ directly catholic, Chris- 
tian, and spiritual, ‘Ish 
mael and »’ by 

ewe. 


-“mperor dominates in desolation over all. | wild 


| grown up in German a rational, 
| Sy nod ssaseal edd, therefore, truly poetic 
‘nature-study, which seeks out in 


| in the outer world inherent divinity. Such, 
‘we incline to think, not only for 

but for all peoples and lands, is the sound 
‘and sure basis upon which to rear the high 
| Art of an over~progressive fubute, Time 
| does not t us to enlarge upon 
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ees alye eaeeaetinie ss Asi.*who shave travelled yr 
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‘style. through: the ‘Scottish 
A‘ - thetesare not, .it may-rbe 
along, tania into] eumet- y having time sod pre- 


. h 
sense, unpretendi ieee ie n | stand th bul 
inary fornié of thtdire, and the-evéry~| veiléd in the poetic haze 
iy nce ts of lifé. * Carl Tatater’steubjext," y overcast with stofm 


. 


pumpegtstars of, soi fee 


sun fl itr, "Torri close 
's Farewell,’ is'after this sort.’ struggling’ throvyh~the “mounttin ‘mists. when the sportsman is 
Hausmann’s alta pie si prev wee | Leii’s ‘Return of- Peasants-arid Flotks from 4), th his Jong ramble over mountain and 


Alileo standing frth ih ‘the’ midst’ of ‘car-”| Alpin Pastures,’ is painted with ‘power andé 
dinals and bishopé to take’ bis tridl--aspifes- dofail, seizing an effect oftn favoured by the 
to something higheF,;¥et the work may fairly school ine conflicting~ : storms- 
be set down as the’ génré of histery,Jiteraint Andreiis’ Achénbach}*another- famed name,” 
costume, and marked fff individaal charicter. contributes two works, ‘A Sta Piece, | of the 
Mesed, ts the sainé litie, aff"artist’ devoted ‘The’ Coast 6f Skeveningen.’ @Hildebrandt, 
to the history of Frederick the Great, paints, ax ainapiaing cite, SS ee ; 
a vigorous and sothéwhat' rough work, ‘Fre-" sketche in four quarters of thetglob: 
derick surprised byNight at Hothkirch,”. « phenomenon in physical. , 
The effect is strikitiglowerintg darkness ‘of hw in the 
night illumined ‘By’ the flaai of artillery’ The Kin 

e may mention ifkewise ih the saiié’ cate- | Temple,’ 

| im ex 


with 
97 | ae Wacted:withene® «detail 


= sometimes ekecited with = 
occasionally taking a wider’ | loiig . 
. Bétker’s two pictites, ‘A | throughot ope, 

Petition to the Doge of Veni *and“@ Court | consent, “all bat 
ged point in zed; | of ; 

e is ‘firm; 
the finish 
Lewin's ‘ Hop-G: ing in Ken 
ture telling in chafaéter aifd inci ene ively 
in colour, masterly in’ exe®ution. yeh | is artist.’ ‘ 
‘ Blindman’s Buff,”"hsid' othe like Work’, aré | ‘ <M ron the ¢ 
small, careful, and “atter’the af¥le” of markible for ite’ miSroacople fin 
Gerard Dow. Waldniiiller, 6f Vien: a | Si iat Cos bee Ree ( 
h woe ot Ea ed and that the Austrian school, unlike the a 
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by Ender, all contrib yy Austria, are iprand, 1 
firt-rate for minute dnd brilliant execution: | id, with hertueual epigrainsie, *the French 
i sefids ‘a vigorous old mart hold possession land; e English ¥ com- 
and dom, ‘The -Grinder;’ Gauérmann a hand the Seat to the-Gerfiiahs is: résétv 
‘Cattle piece,’ after the manzier of Paul Potter. | the dofmain of air’” ‘German lands¢apés, 
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edifice had become so dila' in the twelfth that 
ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. ope, Celetinus TIT, aterm to pull it down and ebuild i The 
st i work was during pontificate, Celestinus died 
PART XVIIL—THE VATICAN. before it was finished. and the Tish ef hintich Geta oe 
URING a period of nearly five centuries the | successor, Innocent III., who entertained Peter II., King of Arragon, in 
poral of Rome and her rulers has | the new palace, which later popes have at different times altered, restored, 
centred in the Vatican ; thence have gone forth | enlarged, and embellished. One has only to imagine a vast, irregular mass 
sovereigns and nations of Europe, and | architectural , without harmony of design, without grace or regu- 
humbled them at the footstool of the papal Se ee en Re Soles qaeate te Race, Among 
throne. Within arm’s length, as it were, of | the most famous architects and designers who contributed to render i 
this celebrated edifice, and connected with it | what it now is, were Bramante, Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, Fon- 
by secret passages, stands a smaller building, | tana, , and Bernini. The three stories composing this vast 
whose very name has long been a word of | edifice contain, as has been estimated, no fewer than eleven thousand || 
terror; the Palace of the Inquisition was | rooms, sal ¢ and corridors, which cover a space of more 
a fitting adjunct to the palace of the | than eleven hundred feet in by upwards of seven hundred and sixty 
tiff, without which he could not reign in | feet in breadth : it has eight principal and two hundred secondary stair- || 
+h/ safety, nor could the interests of Christianity be upheld. The cases, and twenty large courts. By the side of the equestrian statue of || 
}* thunders of the Vatican were followed not so much by the | the Emperor Constantine is the grand staircase, constructed by Bernini, || 
shouts of contending armies, and the shock of rushing squad- which has acquired an architectural celebrity, not so much, on 
\ rons, as by the shrieks of captives and the dying groans of | account of its size, this is great, as from the remar ingenuity 
‘Jt )  fortured victims. If the walls of the Inquisition, the outworks, | and skill exhibited by builder im producing an illusory effect of, per 
1 20 to speak, of the fortress of pageey, coal seveal what spective. This staircase, called the Regia, leads to the Sala Raya i 
ii have witnessed, how long and would be the ca of | or hall of audience for foreign ambassadors, erected about the middle of 
i} inhuman deeds in the sacred name of religion the sixteenth , and nearly ninety years before the staircase was in 
Unhappily the stain of persecution is not only found on the | existence. The Aang Ep ghey x Sangallo, and was 
vestments of the Romish church: those of Protestantism have also their | built during the of Paul ITI., Cardinal ; it serves asa 
sanguinary spots to detract from their ity—less foul, perhaps, and less vesti to the celebrated Sistine and Pauline and 
frequent, but yet enough of both to ude boasting as regards the past. | also leads to the apartments which contain the Loggie of Raffaelle. The 
The spread of knowledge and of eer walls of the Sala Regia are deco- 
social Liberty has, however, caused eg rated with ny aye ar Coreen illus- 
>. trating events in story of the 


the sword of religious tyranny to 
be sheathed ' ut the greater 
part of Chri om, and events 
seem to be rapidly hasteni oP 
8 peridd when a man’s sll, 
as Byron says, “rest between him 
and his Maker.” 

But it is not the political history 
of the Vatican which a us 
in these pages, nor yet istory 
of the crowned prelates who have 
sat enthroned therein voce’ be ee 
than the pomp and maj ings 
and em ou we awe’ little or 
nothing to do with these except in 
so far as they may have been in- 
strumental in developing and fos- 
tering the great masters of Art, and 
in the ion of their works. 
Pontiffs and cardinals have 
away, leaving little behind them as 
regards themselves individually of 
which the world now cares to 
or read; but Raffaelle still lives in 
the Loggice, and Michel Angelo 
stands forth in all his grandeur in 
the Sistine Chapel and Stanze of 
the great papal , and in his 
glorious ‘ Tra tion; Dome- 
nichino is seen in his celebrated 
‘Last Communion of 8t. Jerome,’ 
and Titian in his ‘St. Sebastian ;’ 
while the Museum of the Vatican 
is filled with scul buried for 
ages amid the ruins of old Rome, 
but once more revisiting the earth 
to show what Art was among the 
Greeks and in the most enlightened 
period of the Roman empire. These, 
and the numerous other works con- 
tained within its walls, have exer- 
cised as powerful an influence on 
the civilisation of Christendom as 
the decrees of the pontiffs have on 
its religious and political actions. 

_ The origin of the Vatican is lost 
in the darkness of ages; the circus 
and gardens of Nero once eon 
the place where it stands: its hi 

tory is associated with the earliest 
records of the Christian Church, for, 
during the space of about fourteen 
centuries, as is presumed, it has 
been the occasional, and sometimes the chief, residence of the 
but, as was intimated in the commenci 
power of the successors of St. Peter 

the nations of Europe till the thirteenth 
Princes, and peoples ackhow 
refused to su 
traces the foundation 


the palace, as 


popes generally resided in the palace of St. John Lateran. 





reigning pope ; 
setitande of thie botlee, the tome 
ively little influence over | 
fourteenth centuries: kings, 
5 ackin them asthe heads of the Church, but | 
it impligitly to their behests and dictation. Tradition | E 
ya B ony to the Basilica of 
St. Peter, to the time of Constantine, but ti the fourteenth 





























































series, when writing of Michel An- 
gelo. In addition to the 
of the great Florentine painter, 
walls of the Sistine Chapel are de- 
corated, in fresco, with pictures by 
ino, Roselli, Botticelli, — 

" . * . a 


from Scripture history; and be- 
tween a ehatien aap o-aiambet 
by Bot- 


A ity, = 
2) Ap), 1) a 


Sy: a 


Wi 


ee; BB 
A . — ad a a — : 


8ST, SEBASTIAN. 


adjoini apartments, have alread 
out of eleven cartoons 2 d 
popraet ly need scat ly to be info 4 
The picture gallery of the Vatican holds high place 
collections, more, . 
than their number, which 
but these have s 


| paintings 
Madonna di Foligno,’ 


century the tains three only, but , 
The original | feelle's ‘ Transfiguration" and 
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Domenichino’s ‘ Se inten pe . 
ved on 188 ; it has always been ¢ a@uvre of t 
o_o on PAS" ine, ‘one of the most celebrated ancient fathers of the 
Church, is said to have died at Bethlehem, in a convent which he had made 
his residence after quitting Rome, about the middle of the fifth century. 
Domenichino’s picture was painted for the church of Ara Ceeli, in Rome, 
and there is a story told concerning it, that the monks were so dissatisfied ; vi 
with the work that they refused to hang it over the altar, the place for | three exquisite little 
which it was destined, and hid it away. Some years after they gave a | ; g: subjects are— The 
commission to Nicholas Poussin to paint another instead, sending him, to | 
save the cost of new canvas, the picture by Domenichino, that he might — 
use that. Poussin refused to perpetrate such an and told the 
holy brotherhood they already were of one of finest 


former , and 





refer ; it would be difficult to find 


not to have been aware ; —s 
pe onied for the gratification of posterity. When the French, | period, but full of power and patheti 
at the close of the last — 
rifled Italy of so many noble works 
of Art, the ‘ St. Jerome’ was among 
the number, and, in 1797, it was 
deposited in the Louvre, but re- 
stored at the peace, and placed in 
the Vatican. 

Domenichino belonged to the 
school of the Carracci, at Bologna : 
Kiigler, speaking of his works, says 
that he frequently made use of 
compositions of other artists, and 
refers to the ‘ St. Jerome’ asa close 
imitation of the same subject by 
Agostino Carracci, qualifying, how- 
ever, his charge of plagiarism 
admitting that “the imitation is 
not servile, and there is an inte- 
resting individuality in several of 
the heads.” This is but faint 
praise for so noble » composition 
—noble for the simplicity and 
truthfulness of the conception, for 
its pathos and earnestness. The 
dying saint, whose limbs and body 
give painful evidence of the weari- 
ness and watchings he had under- 
gone, of the discipline of the flesh 
to which he had voluntarily sub- 
mitted himself by fastings and 
devout meditations,—acts w 
men in all ages have thought to 
please God, though at the expense 
es neglecting other duties,—is 

neeling, supported by his bre- 
thren, ore the altar of the 
church, which, by a strange per- 
version of the usual arrangement 
of interior church architecture, is 
placed near an open doorway. The 
ecclesiastic who administers the 
Eucharist is St. Ephraim, Bishop 
of Syria; he is assisted by a dea- 
con, who holds the cup, and an 
attendant kneels by the side of the 
latter, with the book of the Gospels 
in his hand. The figure repre- 
senied as kissing the hand of St. 
Jerome is Santa Paola. Through- 
out the entire composition nothin 

is introduced to distract the min 

from the one idea of the subject, 
unless it be the lion; but the in- 
troduction of the animal was a 
necessity, for a picture of St. Je- 
rome without a lion would be as 
unintelligible to the initiated as a 
portrait of Hogarth without his 
dog: in either case the omission 
would be heresy. And while every 
thought of the venerable commu- 
nicant seems to be reverentially 


fixed on the solemn rite of the Church, all eyes are turned upon him | which are effectively composed, di 
as the object of love and pious rd: it is this unity of waa and a." 3 
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THE VISION OF 8ST. ROMUALDO. 


One of the most recent additions to the collection is a: 

Leonardo da Vinci, purchased by the present pontif,Pioe Ti 
= this aang Hy saint's face, which 

oe iin ackenh ant nin af ts eee 


great master’s pupils 


J 


. 


is : 
blematical |; 


* The Presentation in the Temple ; 
of ‘The Coronation of the Virgin,’ to whi 
any compositions 

{which the public | grand iiccloen aelee ieee tan more de 
i - moreover, he made known its existence, 0 which the public | old painter, who lived i 
wn yrory- a thus it was rescued from destruction, and | seen in a fine ‘ Pieta,’ somewhat hard in " 


the 


are admirably given. A 
a still older painter, Fra i 
hangs next to Mantegna’s ‘Pieta? 


any of St. Domenico, at 

the subj respectively are the 
birth the saint, his p Borst as 
bishop, his generosity to the father 
of three young girls, his kindness 
to the ) fis diocese during 
@ period of distress, and the assist 
ance he personally renders to the 
crew of a vessel threatened with 
shipwreck. Kiigler remarks of 
these pictures, that “they exhibit 
the happy nature of the artist in 
the department of semi-historical 
genre, which he treats with the 
reg th naiveté, and waling, The 
ture-like elegance of handling. 
charming treatment also of the 
accessories, namely, of the archi- 
tectural vistas, almost reminds us 
of Flemish works.” 

Guercino, the name by which 
Barbieri is commonly i 
well represented here by his ‘ In- 
eredulity of St. Thomas ;’ 
two other pictures in the 
a ‘ Magdalen’ and ‘ John the 
tist,’ but neither is¢o be com 
with the first mentioned, s 
- which seems to have 
favourite with the artist, for he 

inted it several times. This work 
is in the second manner of Guer- 
cino, i “ym adopted after re- 
inquishi coarse 
snd exageerated expression of Ob 
ravaggio, and followed the lighter 
and more delicate manner of Guido. 
The face of Christ, seen in 
is very soft and —_ res 
sion, its sweetness nged, however, 
with a shade of reproach: his 
mantle has fallen off the 
just sufficiently to show the 
ed side, at which the 


with eagerness an@ 
The catire me a po 
is concentrated in t . 
ified in action, yet unconstrained 
meaning- 


That of St. Peter, who is introduced, is tame and 


thetic expression that gives such dignified value to the figures; the sim- | less. The picture is in excellent preservation, and the colouring 


plicity of their arrangement, so far from weakening the power of the | powerful yet harmonious. The ‘ 
grouping, adds immeasurably to it. Domenichino's ecclesiastical person- a restoration some few years 
ages are remarkable, in all his works, for the richness of their vestments; | it, still we may assume from 
and there is here no exception to the rule, though they are not strictly | fine. Mary is contemplati 
—_ correct, so to k, for they belong to the Greek Church, | before her by an angel; her face 
and not to the Roman or the Church of Palestine. The floating cherubs | while the forms of the two 
~~ be een 2 eee heavenly messengers waiting to convey to its 
~ tree 4 sou . the dying man, so soon as it is released from 

This picture, with the two 
are in an apartment by t 


or rather co 


by Raffaelle to which allusion has been made, | 
ves, the second sho | 


other rooms. 


worat is left that the picture 
the instruments of 


degli Convertiti, or conve 
of this institution it passed into the Quirinal, and thence to the 
pug ae | ‘Sr. Sepastian,’ engraved on re 
wn to visitors. sat | srtes Frari, 
now examine some of the principal contents of the et rooms. a | to hie’ ete tonal a ie same church, but now 12 the Academy 


’ had the misfortune to 
has by no means 
was 

ist’s death, 


mingled tenderness and sorrow, 


show much elegance in aoe 


softness of texture in colouring. t was originally painted for 


at the T 
eae by 
& companion 


erted heretics ; 


is a 
enice, and is 
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of Venice. The ‘St. Sebastian’ was purchased 
leced it in the Quirinal, whence it was removed to the Vatican 


match Raffaelle’s ‘ 
absence being most destructive to the general 
lower part of the composition is the young 


tionally arranged, and shows but little point: in the u 

the Madonna and Infant Christ, attended by angels. 

rally is fine, that of the figure of St. Sebastian 
ictures by this great master of the Venetian 
illiant. 


‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ called by some critics the ‘Coronation | the early Italians. There is a kind of physical ¢ 
le, Giulio Romano, and | 
Francesco Penni. The picture was a commission given to the first of these 
by the monks of the convent of Monte Luce, near Perugia, in 1505, when | them the marks of the 


of the Virgin,’ is the joint production of 


lie was only in his 
twenty-second year: he 
made a sketch for it, which 
was, we believe, in the col- 
lection of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence: but Raffaelle only 
commenced painting the 
larger work a short time 
prior to his death, and did 
not live to complete much, 
if any, even of the upper 
portion. At his decease 
other artists engaged to 
finish it, Romano taking the 
upper part and Penni the 
lower. The former, repre- 
senting Christ and the Vir- 
gin surrounded by angels, 
is infinitely superior to the 
latter ; for though the figure 
of the Saviour is r in 
conception and void of ex- 
ression, the face of the 
jirgin is decided 3 
and the heads of the La 
are also excellent in 
racter. The lower part ex- 
hibits the apostles round 
the tomb of Christ; their 
features are unmeaning, 
their actions forced, and 
the colouring is cold and 
muddy. 

A very different work 
from this is Raffaelle’s ‘ Co- 
ronation of the Virgin,’ 
though one of his earliest 
pictures, painted in 1501-2, 
when he was about seven- 
teen years of age, for the 
church of St. Francesco, at 
Perugia. In 1797, it was 
taken by the French from 
that town to Paris, and while 
there, was transferred to 
canvas, receiving some da- 
mage in the process. The 
apostles are grouped round 

empty tomb of the risen 
Saviour, who, with the Vir- 
gn. is seen throned in the 
vens, surrounded by an- 
gels with musical instru- 
ments. Some of the figures 
are strongly characteristic 
of the manner Raffaelle ac- 
—< in the school of 
erugino. 

‘Tus Extompuent,’ engraved on this 2, has always been regarded 
by critics as the chef d’ceuvre of Michel- Amerighi, usually called 
— 0, the great master of the naturalistic school, who died in 1609. 

t has truly said of him that he was “an artist whose wild passions 
and tempestuous life were the counterpart of his pictures ;” and, therefore, 
it may be added, one quite unsuited to treat with propriety so solemn a 
aaa that — us; still, estimated arg age ey it is a << of no 

genius. perso taking in rites of ture are 

Joseph of Arimathea, who holds the pon ow of the body, Nicodemus, 
who bears the lower, and the three Maries. Kiigler pane the following 
prem of the picture :— It is certainly wanting in all the characteristics 
rg J sublimity, but, nevertheless, is full of solemnity, only, perhaps, too 
ke the funeral ceremony of a gi chief. * emg vose ayer gel 
within these limits, for the high mastery of tation, and for the 
— striking expression. A of such natural sorrow as the Virgin, 
who 18 represented exhausted with weeping, with her trembling, out- 
stretched has seldom been painted. Even as mother of a gipsy 


by Clement XIV., who 








THE ENTOMBMENT. 


in the old Vatican library, surrounded by two 
Leo XIL., and is interesting more on account of the 








chief, she is — and touching.” Its great merits are the admirable 


by ms pegs of the figures, their powerful, rather overstrained, action, 
jus VII. The former tiff caused the to be cut off, to make it the hi l effect : 
_ sent © cue Gating din ts onan pily Santooes ost produoel by tho sxsanqunent of light end 
effect the picture. In the 
Roman martyr, with his hands 
bound behind him, and pierced by arrows; by his side stand St. Francis, | 
bearing a small cross, St. Anthony of Padua, holding a lily, St. Ambrose, 
with crozier, St. Peter, and St. Catherine; the whole group is conven- 
iced tion appear 
ouring gene- 
ially so; but oe 
l far richer and more | with it. 


ee ne Guiak again of te i is entirely melodramatic, 
producing in the mind of the spectator i ion of the painter's masterly 
Spplication of the materials of Art, rather than any deep and earnest feelin 
of its _ oergy here is little or no between the theme 


its treatment. i iarity belongs to the of which Caravaggio 
ma ales @> ditrhoe t in the works of his i 


followers; and in those who came after them. Neither is it limited to the 
Italian painters. Ribera, the Spaniard ; Valentin, the Frenchman ; Rubens, 
ote and Rembrandt, the Dutchman, were all more or less tinged 
i sacred subjects produced by these artists want the refined ex- 
pression and unmistakeable religious sentiment observable in the works of 
imation in their figures, b little = wee eye 
animation in thei ut ¥ ittle of beaut 
still less of the “ divinit ‘within Their holy men and ba bear about 
nab ho seneeehell unten ehich thn sunit-et 
the hearty ion of the 
truths of Christianity in all 
their life-giving and elevat- 
ing "apes 
early Paduan school 
is here worthily represented 
by a fresco picture, attri- 
buted, and scarcely without 
a doubt, to Ambrogi, known 
as Melozzo da Forli, who 
flourished towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, and 
is presumed to have n 
scholar of Squarcione, the 
founder of the school. The 
style adopted by these Pa- 
duan artists seems to have 
arisen from fe ny “ee 
of antique sculpture, whi 
gave to! their works a cha- 
racter more plastic than pic- 
torial. “ r — - 
severely and sharply 
fined ; ‘the drapery is often 
ideally treated, according to 
the antique costume — so 
much so, that, in order to 
allow the forms of the body 
to appear more marked, it 
seems to cling to the figure. 
The general arrangement 
more frequently resembles 
ean x bassi-relievi than of 
ups. ac- 
cessories yo in like 
manner, & special attention 
to antique models, particu- 
larly in the architecture and 
ornaments. The imitation 
of antique embellishments 
is very perceptible in the 
frequent introduction of 
festoons of fruit in the pic- 
tures of this school. It is 
remarkable to observe how 
the study of antique sculp- 
ture, combined as it was 
with the naturalising ten- 
dency of the day, led to an 
rated sharpness in the 
matting of the forms, which 
sometimes bordered on ex- 
cess. In the drapery, the 
same imitation led to the 
use of a multitude of small, 
— 4 oblique folds, which 
the large, flowing 


lines, and sometimes even 


injure the effect of the leading forms.” —(Kiigler.) Assuming these 
to be correct, and they fall in with the opinions of the best writers on early 
Italian Art, it is quite evident that the sculptured works which the artists 
of Padua employed as their models were, in oo . of Roman 
origin, and not those of the highest state of Ast, which ignened 
everything of florid, decorative character. The best Greek sculptures 
are distinguished by the purest simplicity of design, soft and well rounded 
forms, with draperies broad pot aeons & their folds, and not broken up 
into minute details; in fact, aro ; 
which have come down to us from the hands of the Romans, especially those 
belonging to the latter — of the empire. 

ati 


reverse of the productions 


The picture in the can by Melozzo da Forli, represents Sixtus IV. 


ial pictorial quality it — The portrait of Sixtus (Cardinal 


Dalla vere) is characteristic a man whose acts as pontiff show him to 
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have been one of the most turbulent and unscrupulous of the occ ts of 
St. Peter's chair. The two cardinals are his two nephews, Gi della 
Rovere, afterwards Julius II., whose warlike I better fitted him 
to wield a sword than bear a crozier ; and Peter Riario di Savoya. In the 
centre is Platina, the librarian of the Vatican, and historian of the Popes: 
he is kneeling, and points to manuscript which he holds in his hand. A 
little in the are two younger men in rich costumes: the taller 
of the two is Giromino Riario, brother of Peter; the other is John della 
Rovere, Giulio’s brother: thus the picture ma meg ome Pestirenn | 

its. The finest head is that of Cardinal Rovere. It expresses 
is restless, , and im us character. He was the pa of 
Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, and ti. Raffaelle’s er n, now 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence, shows Julius as an old man, but with the 
quate é eee ae 
ne am 


Palace, 
pene cr He» senting ong several repetitions of this portrait 


power 
"Bomualdo 


is in our National . p 

‘Tus Vision or St. Romvatpo,’ engraved on page 186, is 
Sacchi, who lived in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
was the founder, in the eleventh 
century, of the monastic order of 
the Camaldolenses, or Camaldolites. 
He is here ted as explain- 
ing to some of the monks the vision 
which occasioned the establishment 
of the fraternity—a ladder, like that 
of Jacob's, whereby the monks of 
the order were to ascend to heaven. 
Some of them ——— in the act 
of mounting it. is picture was 
long sagueded, though vite reputa- 
tion has somewhat declined, as one 
of the finest altar-pieces in Rome. 
It was formerly in the church of 
St. Romualdo. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing modern criticism has tended 
to lower the work in public estima- 
tion, it presents great excellence, 
especially in the ma 
light and shade. The dress worn 
by the Camaldolites is white. The 
particular difficulty, therefore, which 
the artist had to contend with, was 
to avoid monotony of tone and . 
colour. This he has effected by a 
very skilful ma ent of chiar- 
oscuro, which is quite Rembrandtish 
in character. It is said that Sacchi 
borrowed the idea of the subject 
from, and that the treatment was 
suggested by, observing three millers 
seated under a tree. 

No one unacquainted with the 
whole artistic life of the painter 
would suppose that ‘ The Crucifixion 
of St. Peter,’ in the Vatican, is the 
work of the same hand which pro- 
duced the graceful, animated, and 
beautiful composition of ‘ Phoebus 
and Aurora,’ in the Rospigliosi 
Palace, and the numerous saintly 
*Madonnas’ bearing the name of 
Guido; for no contrast could be 
greater than is exhibited between 
the first mentioned picture and the 
others. Many of Guido’s earlier 
works show the impress of Cara- 
veges influence ; his ‘ Crucifixion 
of St. Peter’ more, perhaps, than 
any other. Lanzi classes it among 
his best pictures, and, undoubtedly, 
it is entitled to rank as such, if 
forms—bold even to coarseness— 
power without grandeur, and action 
without a sentiment of mental feel- 
ing, constitute excellence in Art, or are preferable to their 
admirers of such qualities as these will 
his Poh Peter.’ Re egy A : more pleasing work in every way, and one 
manifesting a hi elopment of mind, though | of 
technical skill, is The Virgin one Infant Christ’ nthoonad, wit Be. Teemes 
and St. Jerome worshipping them. It was formerly in the Cathedral 
Seam ——— in the Louvre, whence it was transferred to the 

‘can. Here Guido is seen in his own proper person. The figures 
are refined in expression, tender in edna elk ant devoid of dignity. 
St. Thomas is by far the most striking of the group. 

Raffaclie’s master, Perugino, is represent: by three or four examples. 
The first is ‘ St. Benedict, St. Placidus, and Flavia, his Sister,’ formerly in 
the sacristy of St. Peter's, at Perugino, from which church it was abstracted 

y the French in 1797, but sent back to Italy at the of 1814. A 
better picture than this is the ‘Madonna and Infant ‘hrist ’ enthroned. 
Standing at the foot of the throne, two on each side, are St. Lorenzo 
St. Louis, Ercolanus, a Bishop of Perugia, and St. Constantius. The 
composition is stiff and conventional, but is not devoid of a certain 
graceful simplicity, while the draperies are richly ornamented, and dis- 


‘ The 





THE LAST COMMUNION OF ST. JEROME. 


0 

not be dieappointed te cteuiaing which refer to important 
one of them represents 
Pacea, at the door of the 


as prisoners of 


taken from the history of 


partment, and, perha 
| celebrated ‘Nome 


Clement VIII., and 
it now bears. The subj 
Thetis ;’ the costume 
are unquestionably 
guished by 


Poussin, whose copy ma 
ancient frescoes are in 








of St. Processus and St. Martinianus,’ 
istinguished 


man Moses Valentin, one of the most di in, 


ites. The | librarians. Another chamber has some modern frescoes, 


adjoining room is painted—by Guido, 


obrandini.’ This fresco was di 
Arch of Gallienus on the uiline, in 1606, 


Greek ; the 
symmetrical form and 
copied, soon after its discovery, 


importance to invite especial remark. 


scho. 


which a country-girl is milking, 
Paul Potten, ae Dutchman : 
capital work, which has the effect 
- Sarai. Seg ree men 
visionary glories unseen 
end to th vaslitiee onl cmee 
ties of life. A bucolic painting in 
the Vatican seems a strange ano- 


mathe 
sculptured works in the Mu- 
seum, and scattered through several 
= aoe of the edifice, will, in 

probability, form the subject of 
a separate notice at a future time; 
but there are some paintings in the 
Vatican yet to be pointed out; they 


and on the walls are numerous 
traits of those who have sucoosely 
filled the office of librarian ; among 
the finest is that 4 — Gius- 
tiniani, by Domenichino. The prin- 
ci - of the library, 
known as the “Great Hall,” con- 
tains several pictures by Viviani, 
pa, Salviati, Nogari, Nebbia, 
others, which represent the his- 
tory of the library, the councils of 
the church, the buildings erected 
Sixtus V.; here, also, are some 


traits of the most distingui 
‘oat 

events in the lives.of ts . I. and VIL. 
the latter dignitary, wit ry, © 
Quirinal in the act of stepping inte 
‘the French Radet. The ceiling of an 
it is eaid—in fresco, the 
Samson ; but the most remarkable mm 


the most remarkable of its kind er ponte = 


during the pontificate of 

a member of the family whose oa 

of the picture is the ‘ of pores 
the figures, ten in number, anc the : 


graceful attitude. tha by Nia 
now be seen i . : 


by several artists, amon 
but they are not of 
same chamber, but they pote: 


us V 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT. 





was late in the session before anything was 
BS in liament on the subject o Art. On 
the 2nd of July Lord Elcho reminded the House 
of Commons that the rival claims of the Academ. 
and of the National Gallery were yet wi 
His lordship had given notice of a motion for a 
royal commission to inquire into the sent 
position of the Royal Academy, and its r 
with the National Gallery, but the motion was 
ned. There have been proposed for the 
National Gallery not less than thirteen sites 
within the last twelve months. The very number 
of these propositions is absurd—there are not 
five eligible sites attainable for a new National 
Gallery. In a few words, thus stands the case :— 
A moiety of the building in Trafalgar Square is 
insufficient for either the Royal Academy or 
the National Gallery—for either institution the 
whole would be but enough. By the — 
Academy, perhaps two thousand works of 
have been rejected from the exhibition of this 
season. It must not be understood that the 
ter number of these were works of excellence, 
ut many of them were productions of high merit. 
To the National Gallery a new Italian 1 has 
been added, and so crowded are even the brilliant 
contents of this room, that more than ever does 
the addition make us sensible of the want of 
space. To find room for the Turner collection, 
many—we believe more than thirty pictures— 
have been removed entirely; some of the old 
German schools, and others ; the majority rather 
remarkable as curious links in the history of Art 
than valuable as examples of painting. Thus, if 
the National catalogue were fitti disposed, 
there are pictures enough nearly to fill the entire 
building. Surely the eter of Turner's pic- 
tures must now be satisfactory to those who de- 
cried his studious sketchiness. All these flashing 
canvases are now sufficiently removed from the 
eye; but if the wearied essence of Turner ever 
seek rest within those crowded walls, it will find 
no refreshment there—this is not the hanging 
contemplated in his will. 
Lord Elcho reverted to all the reiterated com- 
plaints against the Academy, each of which has 


been considered again and again in the of 
the Art-Journal. In reference to our public sta- 
tues, the speaker proceeded to observe that the 


Greeks were careful to place their most beautiful 
figures in the most publie places, in order that 
their wives, by the contemplation of such ad- 
mirable productions, might have beautiful chil- 
dren. The inference was that our public monu- 
ments, especially those in Trafa Square, 
would not conduce to the same end. Lord Elcho 
believes that the many failures in our public 
monuments arise from the want of “ artistic and 
architectural control.” Some months ago, we 
ap in ~ article on this subject, the way in 
which our public statues were got up. Strangers 
ask, with amazement, why on ten eh are not 
found in the most prominent places? why Have- 
lock and Napier have not been executed by A and 
B, instead of Y and Z? Private committees and 
pet artists they cannot understand—whence our 
rule of placing our worst Art in our best sites. 
Inasmuch as the question of Art is not read u 
by the House like those of cotton, corn, a’ 
Armstrong guns, we are not surprised at the 
amiable simplicity of members hoping that in 
the Royal cademy, “reformed, enlarged, re- 
constituted, by the extension of the non-profes- 
sional element, would be found a committee of 
advice, which would be of immense use in all 
questions of Art and public monuments.” The 
italics are ours, and we should have been most 
grateful to Lord Elcho had he been a little more 
explicit about the non-professional element which 
he would propose as a twin oracle to the Aca- 
demy. It was stated that, at the beginning of the 
present century, three public monuments were 
proposed to be raised to Lord Nelson, Lord 
Cornwallis, and Mr. Pitt. They were referred to 
the Royal Academy, and the only reason why 
Pe system of reference broke down was because 
4 Academy “appeared rather inclined to job, 
- keep the work entirely in their own hands.” 
ut it is hoped that the larger infusion of the 


} it cannot 





non-professional element would be a complete ' Between the works of our men of eminence there 


check and bar to anything like jobbing. 
pee tie ony fd spe, SS 
portant as many of those which are even slightly 
touched u 
entertained without longer study and 
inquiry than is necessary to most other subjects. 
The Royal Academy is, perhaps, as one of 
a multitude of co bodies, wherein, as a rule, 
a perfect unanimity prevails on the entire pro- 
gramme of official duties ; this may be so; but, as 
a body, their sympathetic fellowship goes no fur- 
ther. The principal divisions of the 
are two: one—the younger—advocati 
understood by the word p ; the 
sisting of the elders of the body, does battle for 
that which was privilege in the infancy of the in- 
stitution, but which is now abuse. Besides these 


daily in the House of Commons, but 


_ is no comparable resemblance. Each stands apart 
| from the other, without any family feature that 
}can be signalised as common to a school. 
Hosts of continental artists are bound by a 
common sentiment, from which they cannot free 
themselves, in an identity of manner which is 
called the character of their school. All the best 
pupils of the men of former times were those 
who painted the least like their masters. Hay- 
don, we believe, was the only man who, in this 


| country, modelling his views on those of ancient 


, COn- | 


Pana ner the members entertain among | 


ves private grievance lists, abounding in 
animated hatreds, of which the privilege f 


o 
ing isa fertile source. Lord Elcho speaks | 
ingly of the sinecures held by the five 


rary members of the Academy :—the mire 
r of Co 8 presumption that the Commissioners 


no 
of Oxford, Chaplain; Mr. Grote, Professo 
Ancient History; Dean Milman, Professor of 
a agree yg _ og = Professor of 
tiquities; and Sir Henry Ho , Secretary 
and Foreign Correspondent. As Lord Elcho has 
not detailed his views in reference to his pros- 
pective changes, and he complains that these 
gentlemen do nothing, at the same time speaking 
80 aay Nei - a arg eo wren ee 
is probable that he wi in ing that 
the hanging Seneusetes eal Leschoressa be 
elected from among these 
with the Bishop of Oxfo 


| 
} 


| neither taste nor Art essential! 


Academy painters, ever attempted a school. He was 
what is i 


certainly earnest in preaching high Art, but he 
never made one “ historical "painter. He claimed 
——— a Sir Charles lake, Mr. Lance, 
and win Landseer, than whose respective 
tastes nothing can be more diverse. The Presi- 
dent, we believe, disclaims the tutelage, so does 
the Great Dog Star. If these gentlemen were all 
pils of Haydon, they were certainly among his 
and how different from his is the feeling 
which with each is become now constitutional ! 
The Royal Academy will not respond to Mr. 
ower’ 
will only have to inquire as to the means of 
pay the institution most efficient for the pur- 
or 


= yon y he yo established. ul veph are 
is words, t cademicians wi to 
ietieny 


| them by the question, “ And has not the 


done everything for the Art and the taste of the 
country? But for the Academy, there had been 
in ” 


| It is true that it has been a rule of the | to 


| 


enforce most rigidly a prolonged study of the 


tlemen, commencing | antique, insomuch as to stiffen the compositions 
Mr. Grote, and Dean | of artists who aspired to nothing beyond domestic 


Milman. The House of Commons is well-inten- | subjects. One of the points touched upon by 
tioned towards the Academy, but the House does | Lord Elcho was the investiture of the Academ 


not really know what to do with it. Parliament 
means well, but it knows not in what direction 
to legislate. There is, from time to time, much 
bitter and ignorant sarcasm launched against the 
body, but there is also expression of much amiable 
feeling. Lord Elcho may safely broach his con- 
templated emendations to parliament, but let 
him lay his Is before a meeting of the 
forty, under their own roof, and he will then 
discover how little he knows of the subject he 
has taken up. His lordship concluded his speech 
by moving—‘ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to Fier Majesty, that she will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the present position of the Royal Academy 
in relation to the Fine Arts, and into the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which it occu- 
pies a portion of the National Gallery, and to 
suggest such measures as may be required to 
render it more useful in promoting Art, and in 
improving and developing public taste.” 

r. Cowper coinci with Lord Elcho in 
the belief that such an inquiry would lead to 
results honourable to the Academy and valuable 
to the public. He understood that the Commis- 
sioners would only have to inquire as to the 
means of making the Academy most efficient for 
the purposes for which it was instituted. It 
would be wasting time to discuss whether the 
Academy should be abolished, and perfect free 
trade in Art established. The Royal Academy 
was intended to provide schools for the instruction 
of students, to exhibit deserving works of Art, 
and to confer honorary titles and rewards of 
merit. In former times, great sculptors and 
painters were accustomed to surround themselves 
with young men, who learnt of them the technical 
details of the art, and imbibed the spirit of their 
masters; the students, in return, aiding in the 
ng yen of the master’s works. In the present 

y it would be impossible that these ions 
could exist between mature artists and young 
men who were commencing a career of Art. 
Art was to be taught at all, it must be in schools, 
and he should regret to see those schools de- 

nt upon private enterprise. 

Path Payer pe of parliament, there is much 
= talk about “schools” Soglich wee we a 
ways congratulated t i ession 
palling ry there was no English “school,” 
according to the usual loose in‘erpretation of the 
word. “kn the freshness of English pictures is 
due to the fact that our painters are the pupils 
of nature, and unfett by conventionalities. 


| 


with the power of putting a veto on discredita 
public monuments. his lordship consulted 
the Academy on the subjec', he would have learnt 
that there was no desire on the part of the body 
to raise themselves to an eminence so bad. It is 
most desirable that something be done to amend 
the quality of our public statues ; but it does not 
seem to be understood that they all result from 
subscriptions set on foot by irresponsible com- 
mittees, without taste, know or experience. 

We propose in our next number to examine 
what was said in the House of Commons on the 
26th of July, on the subject of the frescoes. 





OBITUARY. 


HENRY LE STRANGE, ESQ. 


Earty in last month, very suddenly, at his resi- 
dence in London, died Henry Le Strange Style- 
man Le of Hunstanton, in the county of 
Norfolk, Esquire, the representative of one of the 
oldest of the old English families whose names 
are inseparably associated with the history of 
England, and a true and faithful lover of Art, 
though not by profession an artist. 

For many years Mr. Le Strange had taken an 
active and yet a most unostentatious part in the 
revival of the Arts of the middle ages, when he 
voluntarily took upon himself the onerous task of 
painting with his own hand the ceiling of the nave 
of Ely . To this great work the lamented 
gentleman zealously devoted himslf, and for 
several years he has laboured most ere i 
either in studying the early authorities which 
regarded as guides, or in the actual execution of 
his own designs. Unhappily, Mr. Le Stran 
has been called away in the prime of m 
life. He was a man to have been valued and to 
be lamented in every capacity. As an amateur 
artist, he has been permitted to execute a lasting 
memorial of himself in one of the noblest of those 

rand relics of the o'd Gothic architecture which 
fie loved so well; and he has left behind him an 
example of practical devotedness to Art which 
may serve to excite many to follow where he 
so resolutely led the way. Mr. Le Strange’s 
painting at ily will always be as one of 
the most successful, and also as one of the most 
suggestive encouraging of the works that 
have hitherto been accomplished in cathedral 
restoration in England. 
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THE 


PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL. 


Iw the Art-Journal for the month of June it 
was briefly stated that all idea of erecting an 
obelisk as a memorial of the Prince Consort 


fore 


to a committee of some of our principal 


abandoned, the subject had been re- | above, as having been reco 


| 
| 
| 


architects, to consider what form it was most | 
desirable the national tribute of respect should | 


take. A somewhat voluminous correspond- 
ence has taken 
appointed Af 

w are the 
Clarendon, Sir Charles Eas d 
Lord Mayor, and the committee of architects, 
com of Mesers. Tite, M.P., 8. Smirke, 
R.A., G. G. Scott, R.A., J. Pennethorne, 
T. L. Donaldson, P. C. Hardwick, and M. D. 


e Queen, the members of 
Earl of Derby, the Earl of 


, at the commencement of last month, 


be gem This correspondence was formally | 


between the committee | 


tlake, and the 


before the Memorial Fund committee, at a | 


meeting at the Mansion House. From these 


papers we append some extracts, to enable | 


our readers to comprehend the position in 
which the matter stands at present. 

Acting on s tions made by the Royal 
Committee to the committee of architects— 
the nature of which we shall presently refer 
to—the latter body, in a letter addressed to 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, dated June 5, say, after 
some consideration of the objections to other 
forms of commemoration :— 


. “With reference to a memorial composed of one 
or several groups of sculpture, surmounted by a 
statue of the Prince, the following considerations 
arise :—If in the open air, considering the climate 
of this country, it must be of bronze ; and if placed 
in Hyde Park, it must be upon a very large scale to be 
effective. We admit that bronze, in our climate, 
soon acquires a dark tone, injurious to the effect of 
a work of Art; but we are inclined to believe that 
there may be a mixture of metals that would acquire 
an agreeable nent colour. Among the finest 
monuments of modern times, that of Frederick the 
Great in Berlin, and of the Archduke Charles in 
Vienna, have hitherto retained a rich, lustrous 
colour; or, as in the case of the Greek horses in 
Venice, the statue of M. Aurelius in Rome, and 
other classic examples, gilding, in particular parts, 
and under certain conditions, might be resorted to. 
“Leaving for the moment these particular con- 
siderations, we proceed to point out the site which 


appears to us to be desirable for the monument | 


itself, and the general mode of treatment we would 
recommen 

“We think, then, that the proper site is to be 
found by drawing a line from south to north, through 
the centre of the Horticultural Gardens, crossing the 
Kensington Road ; and on the north side of which 
the ground rises sufficiently to Rotten Row to give 
the elevation required. At that point, an extent of 


Park, for terraces, fountains, flights of ste or 
inclines; and a depth (340ft.) sufficient for all pur- 

In the centre of this area we would propose 
to place the memorial itself. If in bronze, this may 
be a p of statues, without a building; or, if in 
marble, with a building to protect them 

“Having thus given our views of the site and 
character of the Prince Consort Memorial, we ap- 
proach with much more diffidence the consideration 
of the question of some building to be erected, with 
a view to general usefulness, in order to carry int 
effect to a certain extent the frequently ex 
wishes of the Prince, and particularly to realise his 
views as stated in his address at the opening of the 
Horticultural Gardens. 

“It appears to us that, by the generosity of the 
nation, apart from the learned societies, Science and 
Art are — for in the British Museum, the 
museum tn Jermyn Street, and the schools at South 
Kensington. 


| 


| should be in immediate connection with bui 





| and in connection with the 


lorticultural Gardens, south of the Kensington 
Road, as suggested by the Queen’s committee, should 
not be a fitting site for such a building.” 

This communication was followed ty a 
letter from the Royal Committee to her 
Majesty, dated June 27, —_- amo’ 
much else, the reasons which induced the 
other committee to adopt the views ex 
to 
them :— 

“General testimony, and, above all, his Royal 
Highness’s ome pls declarations and acknow- 
1 views, to prove that there was nothing 
he more at heart than the establishment of a 
central institution for the promotion in a largely 
useful sense of Science and Art as applied to pro- 
ductive industry.” 

After alluding to the purchase of the pro- 
perty known as the “ Estate of the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851,” the letter 
goes on to say :— 

“The surplus funds of that Exhibition had, by 


| the judicious counsel of the Prince Consort, been 


applied towards the purchase of the property referred 
to as a site for institutions intended to promote a 
special object, that object, as defined in the second 
report of the Comm’ being ‘to increase the 
means of industrial education, and extend the influ- 
ence of Science and Art upon juctive industry.’ 

“When we consider that spacious site above 
mentioned was secured for this by the 
Prince’s foresight and decision, when we look at the 
useful and popular institutions which are already 
rising into importance in various parts of its area, 
and when we remember that the whole, with its pre- 
sent prospective national benefits, is the consequence 
of that first Great Exhibition which owed its success 
to his Royal Highness’s wisdom and perseverance, 
we cannot but feel that such visible results constitute 
in themselves a significant and appropriate memorial 
to the Prince Consort; and that a monumental ex- 
pression and record of his Royal Highness’s admir- 
able qualities could not be better assoc than with 
so characteristic an example of their fruits. 

“ These convictions us to regard the Estate 
referred to, with its actual establishments, considered 
as a whole, as the fittest institution with which a 
monument to the Prince could be connected.” 


On the 18th of July, Sir Charles Grey 
addressed, on behalf of her Majesty, a letter 
to the Royal Committee, giving the Queen’s 
sanction to the general proposition :— 


“ Knowing the importance attached by the Prince 
to the establishment of some central institution for 
the promotion of scientific and artistic education, 
the Queen is much pleased by your recommendation 
that the personal monument to his Royal Highness 


gs 

appropriated to that object. 
“ Your report, therefore, suggesting the erection of 
a central hall as the commencement of such buildings, 
personal monument to be 


| placed directly opposite to it in Hyde Park, meets 


| with Her Majesty's entire and cord 


nearly 1,200ft. may be obtained for entrances to the | Cone as ent Ge mam & giving 


approval; and 
effect to your recommendation, it will be far from 


| being a matter of regret to her Majesty that the 


difficulties in the way of the original suggestion of 


| an obelisk, as the principal feature of the proposed 


| 
| 


| 


monument, were such as to lead 
abandonment of that idea.” 

The next step taken in the matter was an 
invitation on the part of the Royal Com- 
mittee to the seven gentlemen forming the 
Architects’ Committee, with the addition of 
Mr. Charles Barryand Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A., 
to submit designs for the pro memorial, 
which should include a building, sculptures, 
/ fountains, &c. It is unde that 
Mr. Tite = Mr. Smirke have Sere - 
compete. e designs are to read 
December Ist, and dia wot proposed they shall 


you to counsel the 


What seems to be wanted is some | 2¢ publicly exhibited. We cannot understand 


spacious hall and its necessary adjuncts, as a place | the reason of this reservation; it looks as if 


for general Art meeting; or for such assembl 


as | some secret influence were already at work 


are about to take place in London in connection | for evil. Surely the subscribers are entitled 


with social science and its kindred pursuits. We 

have nothing in London for such an object like the 

great halls of Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester. 
“If these views are well founded, and would be 


received with public or national favour, we see no 


to know something of what th: ir money is to 
pay for, either wholly or in great part; and 
if the committee are looking for any further 
increase of funds,—for the sum a sub- 


reason why the vacant ground at the back of the _ scribed, amounting to about £60,000, will 





and where self-interest and official j 
join hand in hand. The South i 
useum requires no offshoot, such as, we 
a 8 ae ae be- 
come; neither is an edifice of this kind 
uired b the public ; for if erected, it would 
Be practi 
practically useless as a place of 
resort, because so far away from the immediate 
me Moreover, if the present picture 
ery at the International Exhibition build- 
ing is to be retained, as we sup it is in- 
tended, there is already a suited for 
~—, ay read for which such a structure 
wo! 


required. 

Mr. fen or the architect, has in a 
recently pu lished book, attempted to restore 
poe _— © Cee of i i 
and has ap to his volume an engravi 
of the building as he ames to here 
existed. Something of this kind, the interior 
of which should contain a grand monumental 
figure of the deceased prince, to which might 
from time to time be added statues of men 
illustrious in Art or science, would be, in our 
opinion, a most fitting tribute to the dead, a 
noble Walhalla, where, to s metaphori- 
cally, the spirit of “ Albert the Good” would 
be auneended by, and associated with, men 
of like spirit with himself. 


ee —— 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


stu- 
In 


Eprvsurcu.—An exhibition of the works of 
dents in the Edinburgh School of Art was 
the month of July, and prizes were 


Art, in addition to prizes to the amount of £10, 
gift of the Board of Manufacturers. 
Dvusim.—Mr. MacManus is about to 
mastership of the oe — ry fae 
a pension, havi u 8 01 
of the nen the department, first at Glasgow 
and afterwards at Dublin. Mr. MacManus is in the 
of life: it is not insinuated that he is unfit 
or, or has neglected, his labour ; but he is one of the 
old employés of the nt, whose 
commenced when the School of Art was and 
useful, and therefore does not now suit 
the autocrats of South Kensington, who want the 
place for some favoured dependant, whose claims 
i test. 
py eet annual distribution of rewards to 
the pupils of the School of Art in this city t 
on 30th of July. Mr. P. W. 8. M 
on the occasion. It was the first public 
that had been made, and the chairman 
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NOTABILIA 
or 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 

very nation is supposed to symbolise and to 
PP ry ised expression to Tie fing of all 
nationality in its national flags. 
nations, Cerefore, when brought together, con- 
stitute a gathering of national bols which 
may claim to be regarded as peculiarly and most 
felicitously appropriate to an International Ex- 
hibition. And yet we are constrained to believe 
that but comparatively few ms form a just 
estimate either of what ma the characteristic 
distinctions of the flags of different nations, or 
of the deep significancy of the present assemblage 
of flags beneath the roof of the Great Exhibition 
at South Kensington. The flags of all nations 
are arranged there in national groups; and these 

ups are mustered there, not merely to add a 
Fieplay of showy colours to the glittering scene 
around them, but as if to form, and to give the 
highest sanction to, a grand confederacy of the 
nations, under the one supreme banner which 
quarters the insignia of Art and Science. 

The marshalling of the flags at the Great Ex- 
hibition denotes at once a peaceful alliance, and 
the honourable emulation of a friendly oe A 
No other motives than those which uced t 
Exhibition itself could have brought together, 
upon English ground, the groups of vari 
that are so eloquent in their silence. Be it re- 
membered that, unlike a pageant in which we 
ourselves a the flags of all nations in token 
of our friendly regard for all nations, these flags 
are displayed by the nations themselves, each one 
of them bringing to our country, and in their 
own national capacity displaying, their own 
in token of their friendly for us, and 
to declare that they phe. and collectively 
share with us a common interest in the advance- 
ment of Art and science and manufactures. 

We are not particularly famous here in En 
in our dealings with our own national . 
The respect that we feel to be due to the Union 
Jack, and which we insist should be rendered to 
that fue ensign, we understand perfectly 
well ; but who knows the history and the meaning 
of the Union Jack itself? 

Very rarely do we make our own Union Jack 
with exact accuracy; and when we hoist it, we 
are very generally quite indifferent whether it is 
reversed or not, simply because it has not occurred 
to us that the flag has a meaning, and therefore 
that it has upper and lower extremities. . It is 
not altogether clear, from the flags that appear in 
the Great Exhibition, whether foreign nations 
universally entertain more correct ideas with re- 
ference to their national insignia ; but we are dis- 
posed to presume that, on whole, the flags of 
all nations are blazoned faithfully, and that we 
may take the examples now in England as author- 
ities. The Austrians certainly ap to differ 
slightly as to the colouring of Their imperial 
shield, but this, perhaps, is only hypercriticism 
on our part; so we shall accept as true heraldry 
what all nations have sent to us as their national 
flags, and we shall always have in store for them 
a cordial welcome and an honourable reception, 
whenever they come, as they now have come, the 
ensigns of amity and good-will. And we will 
endeavour to learn what the several flags may be, 
and what each one may signify. We do fuse 
well the brilliant tricolour of France, that waves 
80 poly beneath the golden eagle ; the tricolour 
~ taly, green, vere and red, we also know and 

onour ; the tricolour of Belgium, black, yellow, 
and red, hitherto has been less familiar to us; 
the horizontal tricolour of Holland, red, white, 
and blue, we know comparatively well. Let us 
note down, or, better stil let us sketch carefully, 
in their ee colours, the horizontal red, and 
white, and red of Austria ; the broad yellow band, 
gen two narrow red bands, in ; the 

ue and white, in vertical divisions, of : 
the white flag, with its black border, and bheek 
eagle with one head, of Prussia; the white cross 
upon red, of Denmark; the flag of the Swiss 
Cantons, with the white cross, cut short at its 
extremities ; the white cross upon blue, of Greece ; 





the di blue cross upon white, and the white, 


and and blue, in horizontal stripes, of Russia ; 
and the complicated crosses of blue, and white, 
and yellow, and red, of Sweden and Norway. 

we may be careful to observe the flags 
of the Zollverein, giving due honour to the hori- 
zontal red and white of Hesse; and we may add 
to our series the flags of America, both n and 
south of the Isthmus ; and, finally, to show that 
we — the heraldic significancy of the 
flags of other nations, we will endeavour, before 
another International Exhibition is held in Lon- 


don, tho to understand our own national 

flags, whether are hoisted to denote our dis- 

tant a or old England herself, here in her 
ome. 


MULIEBRIS—AN ANCIENT ROMAN LADY'S 

JEWEL CASKET AND JEWELS. 
Fashions in jewellery may change, but a love for 
iondis is on entening sataien, , and indeed to 
all appearance innate, in the human heart. Every 
woman admires jewels, because she knows that 
they are the most ious of adornments for her 
own person : and use he instinctively regards 
them as pre-eminently the most becoming acces- 
sories of female beauty, man admires them 
also. Accordingly, had the Koh-i-noor a 
in a Great Interprovincial Exhibition of the 
ancient Roman empire, held beneath the awning 
of the Coliseum, without a doubt the orians 
on duty would have found it both a delicate and 
a difficult task to control the ardour of the gens 

ata, as all, both the ladies and the gentlemen 

old Rome, pressed forward in anxious eager- 
ness to feast their eyes with a steadfast gaze upon 
the costly , 

Under the fostering influence of this same love 
for jewels and jewellery, the arts of the goldsmith 
and the lapidary have flourished from the earliest 
ages of the world and amongst all races of men, 
and the degree of excellence to which these artists 
attained in remote periods is so extraordinary, 
that we ourselves regard their works with equal 
astonishment and admiration; and, while we 
examine their jewe , we discover, in the midst 
of what before we held to be at least semi- 
barbarism, the evidences of an advanced civilisa- 
tion. The relics of their goldsmiths’ work have 
taught us no longer to regard our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers as a rude and uncultivated race, fierce 
indeed in war, but ignorant altogether of the 
softer arts of peace. Precisely in the same 
manner those earlier races who lived and died 
before Rome had won for herself a name in the 
world, vindicated their civilisation by bequests 
of their jewellery. The Etruscans, who flourished 
in that elder antiquity which preceded the era of 
Rome, were qollamiths and jewellers under 
whom the most accomplished artists of imperial 
Rome might have reverently studied. And now, 
in this second half of the nineteenth century, 
ancient Etruscan jewellery is still held in t 
highest honour, as well in London and Paris as 
in the Rome that exists in the Italy of to-day. 

Original examples of the goldsmith’s work of 
the Etruscans and Greeks and Romans are not 
included amongst the components of the t 
Great Exhibition ; but Signor Castellani of Rome 
has contributed a collection of works in the 
cious metals and of all of them uc- 
tions of existing chefs-d'auvre of antiquity, which 
in interest, beauty, and true artistic power are 
second to none of the actions of modern 
Art. The typical object of the collection—a col- 
lection in itself—is a jewel casket of ivory and 
silver, decorated with ancient silver coins of the 
Julian family, and richly stored with such jewels 
as a Roman Julia might have set before her on her 
dressing-table in the y days of Rome. The 
artist styled his work “ Mundus Muliebris,” 
a little female world, complete in all that a 
Roman lady might require, nay, that she might 
desire, whale for elegant utility or for id 
Casket and jewels “ all ect, 
as expressions of the Roman sty upon 
Etruscan models, and the execution of ever 
object is as near to perfection as human skill 
may aspire to accomplish. The casket contains 
a of golden olive leaves, bracelets, a comb 
of gold and ivory, six hair-pins of various de- 
vices, a series of rings and ear-rings, numerous 
fibula, a patrician aurea bulla, « lapis-lazuli case 


MUNDUS 





2433 
if 
se 

ri 


said to write, in a i 
, a chapter of Fel eg 

. It is a vivid, vieible, 
Horace and Juvenal 


examples of early Christian, Byzantine, and An 
Saxon Art. hay ead aed wo te emocte’ 
with the casket. 


AMBER ORNAMENTS. 

Amongst the numerous collections of peculiar 
interest which appear in the different ts 
of the Zollverein, the amber, both in its native 
—. and cut into various ——— by Herr 

Friedman, ms upon our 
attentive uaieaion. The i object of 
the exhibitor has been to collect t speci- 
mens of the curious substance which has attracted 
his regard, in all the varieties of and hue, 
and condition in which it is found ; and certainly 
so complete and so instructive a collection of 
specimens of — — before was submitted 
to our notice. of i are very q 
while others which are amaller exhibit a coe 
= diversity of colour and of eee 
jarities. There are two princi ps, to t 
one or the other of mich all he varios ‘f 
amber may be assi one group com- 
prises a enue ambers, which vary in 
colour, through en | shade of yellow and orange 
up to the dar , and include specimens that 
are as clear, and almost as colourless, as rock 

al; while the opaque and translucent ambers, 
which range in tee oom a milk-white through 
yellow brown to black, constitute the second 
group. The two varieties that are most highly 
prized are the cloudy, yellowish-white, translucent 
amber, and the light and brilliant t 
yellow—-the amber amber. It is Senpeeet tat 
these differences of colour have arisen from the 
of certain organic substances in the mass 
of the amber, or from the different conditions 
under which the resinous deposits may have 
originally . Exposure to sunshine, and 
even to the common light of day, darkens the 
hue of amber, and changes white amber to yellow, 
and yellow amber to brown and red; but these 
transmutations are only su ial, so that the 
original colour of the amber may be restored by 
removing the discoloured surfaces. 

Amber is a resin, and it was ited freely 
by one of the pines distinguished, its pecu- 
liar qualities, as succinifer—the amber-bearer, 
from the Latin succinwm, “ amber,” the Bernstein 
of the German, and the “HAexrpor of the Greeks. 
The Greek name has evidently been derived from 
the quality of amber to become negatively elec- 
tric by means of friction. This deposit, in addi- 
tion to utility for decorative uses, is distinguished 
for the singular which ne a in — 
the idden history of early ages of t 
oh The amber is found to contain both 
animal and vegetable remains, about which the 
resin, when in a liquid state, flowed, and which 
it enclosed within its own substance as it gra- 
dually indurated and assumed the new condition 
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Saxony, Mecklenburg, i u in, “while a in 
sometimes are. "e papos. the 
ish coast (of the. counties of olk and 
olk. The richest beds on saad pety ie |< Ts 
at different, eres partly above and , partly, be- 
neath the sea. i abe. ve resins, amber is a 
chemical comp dof carbon, , hydrogen,* and 
ox onygen it a ily, emitting a pleasing 
Suing Of a ‘low eet + aa 
5 fragrant’ ol @ 
pupnined, and » freer whee | le wel] 
a fine black, It 
must be it the amber, which is found at 
a distance from the. sea, apd sometimes is dug 
out from mines; is Cire <x Oe much la 
masses _ the maririe am and is cov 
with a roygh crust. Amber has , nese, nie 
ific gravity as wat , its average | in 
ae inte rs aor to i nents It is 
correctly described by both Aristotle and Pliny. 
As early as 330 ) B.C, 


T of Massilia, under- 
took a joareey to the tho anterten of ‘the Baltic: 


ona, it pposed that the Roman 
whith totverece“llsi” *‘Siletia,"'was constructed 


a the’ L view to, afford facilitieayto the 
amber ti In the middle ages, though, but 
little was understood . respecting its true history, 
amber was+held in high-égteem. -In .our own 
country rowel , and, coral appear to have 


taken ra Thus, i in_the inventory of 
¥q pays Bohn 
similar, 


22, amongst 
the fol- 


vier ay, tr coral, laugre de 
the eighteenth cen: 
origin of ber, were: again 
see xbut it.was rot 
until a considerable 
t two, eemen aapens, Borendt ‘and 
the subject, 
coeeloteke he hiehoky ph puiber itself, and, de- 
scribed with a amber "deposits 
. Nuxpurs’ “AxD Pisn- -OOKS. 

The series “of t_casee. which,s gat exclusively 
contain and fish-hooks, their-owg- 
share of n amongst the notgbilia of ther 
Exhibition,.t h certajnly jt woujd,be, but an* 
empty compljment .to,engrave a specimen or two 
of p> he variety of their contents. Redditch; near 
Birmi is the logalit Which produces ‘these 
two distinet, yet clse 
Redditch is most honourably rppresentad at Bg 
Kensington by the collections of ,their 
tions which are severally exhibited by ay a 
8. Thomas and Sons, Milward ‘Sa Sons, M 
Boulton and +. Townsend, and Turner,— 
Messrs. Townse ‘exhibiting fine varieties of steel |: 
wire theese with thejr needles and fish-hooks: 

t.is by far the,most remarkable_of 
| ey group, and which may fairly be selected Tor 
especial potice, is that\of .Messrs. Thomas and 
Sons. It is a truly remarkable production, as 
well for its contents as for the manner in which 
they have been made to produce an elaborate oad 
beautiful decoration. . In,the first place the 
manufacturé of the nged|es is leareted: by means 
of sixteen distinct egilections of examples of the the 
progressive Operating of the manufacturer. First; 
there is the coil of figg steel wire ; then the atten. 
tion of the yisitor i pita onwards,thrpug h 
the following series gts objects :—the wire yy in 

“lengths?” for two needles; lengths “ stpaight- 
ened,” then each « in pointed ” at both ends, 
* stamped.” for, the jon, of the eyes, “ hand 
“ apitted !’ tr iam middle of length, 
“ filed,” * diyi to ptoduge two. needles from 
each length ; next * the Riles are “ resfiled,” 

* hardened,” , Yar d,”. “Ublued,”. “ Grilled, “ 

“ scoured,” ang nally they A 5“ finish®d,” as 
perfect needles. go}lectign cargies, the. 
observer on them. 4 step, to.step, and. practic 
familiarises him with manufacture that takes 
80 ate ria. part in ap indystry. 

tin 
~ Ones sca on beset tempting | 


plity every 
finn 

Progressive stages of, this, fish; 
hook manifscture manufacture, however, is put i ed in 


the same manner as in the instance of the needles. 
The ee the steel must ‘be, assumed, 


a variety, ror, ne dotitee yet 
t that seals the doom of the 


manyfaetures, and } “which ni 





they, exem- | of. 


i | ese . 


aay in part retin 
from both aoiles 8 
The~ “effect is 


& -- =< © VEGETABLE: Ivory.-* - 


This Bete ® is the albumen (périsperm) = 


the, seed of “a; of» palm’ growing 
the valleys.of;the. tet Ante whats it is ety _ 


ported+in very, considerable quantities into this 
country. Humboldt, first drew attention to its 
hardness and‘ ‘whiteness, and the uses to which 
jt vis a plied 4. by the natives:-of the districts 
in, whicl it grows. Tt_is called the “n nigger’s 
” on account of the form and size of 
the: ie j black, dru us fruit in which the 
seeds are confajned. je fruit consists of several 
lls, in ‘each of whichis ‘contained four seeds. 
The seeds “are cov: al , fibrous testa, 
which, on_being remoy. the albumen, 
which represents the soft ‘meat “of the cocoa-nut 
and the seeds of other palms. . At one end of the 
seed. is a little cell, in which is enclosed the em- 
0, that seems to germinate, without effecting 
change i in the condition of _the hard mass by 
which it is surrounded... This isnot the only 
palm whose seeds are hard endugh for the uses of 
the- turner, although the: only one which is em- 
ployed extensively for this p' The botanical 
name of the plant yielding these seeds is Phytele- 
pat Macrocarpa, and the ordér .to which it 
longs is that of Palmea. It is a good substitute 
for ivory, and far supersedes it in colour, being 
of a delicate, tra nt_.white, which, however, 
is,apt; we believe, to lose its, purity after a time. 
The Indians cover their co ‘with the largest 
leaves, and the English manufacture all kinds of 
fanéy articles ofthe nut. In the department of 
spimal and, vegetable substances, IV. .» in 
Injernational. Exhibition, is, among other 
pare made of this nut, a Temple of, Art, not 
unlike a, Chinese Pagoda, i in the construction of 
ly tw, See Separate,pieces of the 
‘nut oe sed, all"worked in the Jat A prize 
Bie il has been awarded for it to the ‘artist and 
urner, Mr. Be. Taylor, of St. John Street Road. 


ATKINS’ GLASS CIRCULATING ‘FOUNTAINS isp canbon 
. _ PuvrErs;*/ * 
The grou of objects exhibited by the Mesers. 
Atkins, of Pin ghiewe stands nay and an 
wn class is without any riyal in the entire J Exhi- 
io Pure water needs not to have its value 
Spmonctentea | but filters capable of producing 
elemgnt , in" a: condition: of ,absolute purity 
must always. most, waatly claim to have, their 
worthiness made" known, “and their - important 
services yn and appreciated. The moulded 
carbon filters exhibi » the Mevsrs.~Atkins 
have, been: proved to, be ) perfect in their action; 
and, consequently, they occp gccypy a place of honour, 
p4_8 just recognition.of .their peculiar merits. 
But, in“ the, Great Exhibition, these filters appear 
in association with a series of glass tubes, through 
wnich the na water, Sa ig-& filters is forced 
an ever- owing stream, the sparkling clement 
ing lobeloe a throughout its entire course 
wit ies 0 atmospheric . air. 

The circulation of, the water through. "these 
tubes in an aérated ‘condition ensures for. it.a 
permanent, freshness. and an untajnted. purity; 
and,‘at the same time, the fountain-like, pai 
which are are made to assume. the ful and aleo 
the fantastic, sotrves ‘and’ combinations | of. true 
| water-jets, . are ng and. attractive ‘objects, 
| and capable .of ee adapted to @ great variety, 

Asec filter fountains 


dpcorative purposes 
y ayo executed both in, considerable 


havo alread 
numbers, ..and on >an _im rtant scale;, and a 
adapted to certain 


variety, of designs, all of 
constructiye: materials, have been . prepared .ex- 
pressly. for these curious and unique productions, 


ae 





THE “TURNER GALLERY, 


~~ THE GRAND CANAL, Venton. ° 
_ Engraved by B. Brandard. 


Vi NICE is slnent as familiar to Fs 
-- even if he has never visite 
as own metropolis. There are 


better ‘acquainted with” what’ ski 
than _with hel | on the he 
; wit palaces reflected in 
waters, than’ the and facto 
marts of business, which rise on at 
our own noble, but’ foul and dingy, river, - 
could describe ‘the Dogana with greater 
ps, than the Custom House near 
idge ; the Campanile of St. Mark’s just aa 
as the Monument, and the Ducal Palace ja 
more strange to them than the Houses of 
aca’ For Seine fees ae which the ti 
ve thus acq are indebted to t 
not alone to Canaletti, the old cata 
scenery, whose pictures, or copies of, ‘them, m 
the eye in every shop, both in London. and ‘the 
range rovincial towns where a p’ ig rare 
: yma hag to the British artist, 
enice or many years m bea at 
subject of ‘representation. Pete D % 
om Pr ca E. Cooke, Holland, and” 
pedis a ion, are the men 
combined to render Venice so present to Ws. 
Turner painted two or three views from 
the same point as that fromi which this pi 
taken. It is in the possession of Mr. 
Munro, who is the ponent Me HE 
works of this artist. The Grand Canal, f ay 
breadth, the general busy occupation of its waters 
and the magnificent edifices lining its’ 
offers the finest view of the city’ within re 
Gnd. A" more, congeeheinre vise Seal 
find.. A more agate. Ture view J 


i 
€. 


her 
banks “ 


F 7 
eT | 


cE 


7 


Heer 


< 


si 


t is sane of the church of ulding exe "3 
ute, with the magnificent, flight of, rick 
leading to it; ond is. the na; 
opposite is the Ducal Palace, flanke 
pillar, with the Lion of St. Mark, 
the Campanile. The canal is covered gon; 
dolas and gaily-dressed shipping, as_on some - 
festal day. Turner, has given to the scene 
brightest aspect ; arraying the old deage sity if 
in a garb of many-tinted colours, such as she may | 
have worn when “ Dandolo or a aH. 
stood, each on the deck of his 
entrance of the Grand Canal. 
gntrance—the painter's favourite spa 
ovelist’s favourite scene—where the wat 
narrows by the steps of the church of Le Salute 
With what truth and beauty of. expression. ¢ 
Mr. Ruskin also, of, Venice in her, pr 
decayed and fallen condition :—* Yet, 
of Nature cannot be shortened by the | ye 
her beauty altogether subdued by the, miser 
man.._ The broad tides sti!l ebb and f aw br 
about the island of the dead, and the, 
clave of the Alps know no deeline f 
eminence, nor stoop from their go 
in the circle of the horizon. “So _18,t 
scene still, in spite of all its injuries hal 
find ourselves drawn there again and .aga 
evening, out of the narrow canals 
the city, to watch the wreaths “oft 
weaving themselves, like mourning-yeils, at 
the mountains far away, and listen to, the, 
waves as they fret and sigh along ‘the. ca 
shore. » 

It is well that Art. has the, power t 
from oblivion what time is. gradually, deste 
Pictuges, certainly, perish with. 
but engra 


vings are, Or aa pa bye 
duction, eer imanortal ; oR 


iciors. Artis. 
party lay mc 


to-day. 
has left. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 





Tux prizes of the Art-Union are now being ex- 
hibited in the rooms of the Society of British 
Artists. They number one hundred and one, of 
which the principal are—‘ Bed Time,’ A. Hughes, 
£200; ‘ Rotterdam,’ G. Jones, R.A., £100 ; ‘Sal- 
vator Rosa in the Abruzzi,’ C. Vacher, £100. 
These are the three principal prizes; the next are 
four of £50, being—‘ Morni onthe Usk,’ 
H.J. Boddington ; ‘ A Stitch in ‘Time,’ J. Hayller ; 
‘Carting Timber in the New Forest,’ W. Shayer ; 
and ‘Sunshine’ (marble bust), W. Brodie. 
next in amount are six of £50, six of £40, 
&e. &e:; hence it will be seen that the amount 
apportioned in prizes is less than last year. 

peferring to what the society has done and is 
doing, it will be remembered that a premium of 
100 gs. was offered for the best series of designs 
in outline illustrations of “The Idylls of the 
King.” Mr. Paolo Priolo was the’ successful 
competitor, and his designs are now exhibited 
with the prizes. These will form a volume, to 
be presented to subscribers for the current year. 
Of these there are six devoted to Enid, four to 
Vivien and Merlin, four to Elaine, and two to 
Guinevre. The artist has not done ill to look at 
the arrangements of certain of the old masters, 
though this in outline is more apparent than 
when the composition is full. The two of these 
which will perhaps strike the observer more than 
any other, are founded on the lines— 

“ And bore her by main violence to the board, 

And thrust the dish before her, crying—‘ Eat !’” 

Again— 

“ And Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 

Stoopt, took, broke seal, and read it.” 


The commemoration of David Cox by the Art- 
Union will be a challenge to public taste. Cox's 
drawings will look as well in etching as in the 
originals, if they are not spoilt by a too careful 
execution. Never, since the days of Rembrandt, 
has there been anything so dreamy in the = 
landscape attempted upon copper. Mr. E. Rad- 
clyffe is the etcher ; he must be prepared for 
much severe criticism if he do not succeed in 
working down to the airy, mysterious, inimitable 
freedom of David Cox. It is now proposed that 
‘The Dancing Girl, by W. C. Marshall, R.A., 
shall form the principal prize in the distribution 
of 1863. This statue, the result of a competi- 
tion pro by the association some years ago, 
is valued at £700. It is in the International 
Exhibition, and will be the most worthy prize that 
will ever have been given by the Art-Union. 

_The number of water-colour prizes is twenty- 
eight, and there are two pieces of sculpture and 
bas-relief, ‘The Fall of the Rebel Angels,’ by R. 
Jefferson, of which a certain number will be 
given as prizes this year. 


° 


PICTURE SALES. 





Tur collection of ancient pictures, belonging to 
the late Sir Arthur I. Aston, G.C.B., was sold 
last month, by Messrs. Churton, of Chester, at 
the family mansion, Aston Hall, near Warring- 
ton, Cheshire. It contained a few good works, but 
none of a very high class. The most important 
were—*‘ St. Francis at his Devotions,’ a large gal- 
lery picture by the Spaniard Zurbaran, 180 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Interior of a Stable,’ a small canvas, 
A. Cuyp, 136 - (Agnew) ; ‘Portrait of D. An- 
dres de Andrade y la Cal, with a huge Mastiff- 
dog,’ a very fine example of Murillo, 450 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ View on the Grand Canal, Venice,’ 
large, Canaletti, 300 gs. (Johnson); ‘ Portraits 
of General Pareja and his Wife,’ a pair, by Mu- 
rillo, 320 gs. (Atkinson) ; ‘A Rabbi,’ Rembrandt, 
106 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Interior of a Picture Gallery,’ 
Teniers and Gonzalos, 125 gs. (Agnew); ‘ View 
of Haarlem,’ Ruysdael and E. Van der Velde, 
105 gs. (Grundy); ‘ Sea-Shore, with Barges,’ Van 
a ss. gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Virgin and Child,’ 

urillo, g3. ew); ‘Landscape, with 
Cattle and Figures,’ o., 92 gs.; ‘Land- 
scape,’ small cabinet size, Wynants and A. Van 
der Velde, 95 gs. (Agnew); ‘St. Paul Reading,’ 


Murillo, 100 gs.; ‘Battle-Piece,’ De Louther- 
190 #.; *Hox-hinting’ ‘Snyders, 102 

gs.; ‘ Fox-hunting,’ 1 The 
three last-mentioned © tan were bought 
Messrs. Agnew and Sons, who, it will be noticed, 
were large purchasers : several other works, which 
we do not find it necessary to specify, were also 
knocked down to them. A series’ of forty-five 
water-colour drawings in a olio, by 
copies, ona reduced scale, of the princi i 
tures in the Madrid Gallery, sold for SOs, 
and a splendid Limoges enamel, ting 
Marcus Curtius leaping into the guif in the 
Forum of Rome, after realised 315 gs. 
(Russell). The sum for which the whole were 
sold amounted to 5,145 gs. 

A portion of .the weil-known collection be- 
longing to Mr. B. G. Windus, of Tottenham, was 
ar sold by Messrs. Christie and Co., and 
created much interest, from the fact that some 
of the great Pre-Raffaellite pictures were in- 
cluded in it. Here, for example, were Mr. 
Millais’s ‘ Isabella,’ sold to Mr. White for 650 gs. ; 
his ‘ Mariana,’ knocked down to the same buyer 
for 365 gs.; and his ‘ Ophelia,’ bought a r. 
py for 760 gs. . Mr. — unt’s 
‘ Scapegoat’. was r. Agnew for 
495 gs., and the original auth for the picture 
fell to Mr. White's bidding at the sum of 149 gs. 
Two or three minor works of Mr. Millais’s were 
in the sale— Wandering Thoughts,’ 125 gs. 
(White) ; ‘The Bride,’ 52 gs. 

Mr. F. Leighton’s ‘The Garden of Pagano's 
Inn at Capri’ was bonght by Mr. Colnaghi for 
80 gs., and three studies of heads, by the same 
painter, were disposed of at the following sums :— 
*Tolla,’ 130 gs.; ‘La Nanna,’ 100 ; and 
‘ Stella,’ 70 gs.; they were all pw by Mr. 
Agnew. The names of Turner, Maclise, Stothard, 
Egg, Madox Browne, A. Hughes, and Holland 

peared against other pictures, but the prices 
t works realised do not warrant especial 
mention. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tae Orrictan Inuusrratep CaTaLocurk OF THE 
IxrerxaTionaAL Exnisirion.—Twelve Parts have 
been issued; the thirteenth (to complete the 
work) will appear in due course. In ber, 
1861, the Royal Commissioners announced their 
intention to publish an “ Iuiustratep” Cata- 
logue; it was only reasonable to expect that it would 
be of such a nature as to confer honour on them 
and on the country: it was nos tion, for 
each person was required to pay the sum of five 
pounds for each page he occupied, and to supply 
engravings (if he desired any) at his own cost. 
On their side, the Commissioners pledged them- 
selves that 10,000 copies should be circulated 
(the word they used is “ issued”), and an addi- 
tional 10,000 for every five additional pounds 
om How far this part of the contract has 

om a, it is not for a say; but those 
w ve paid the five pounds per page under 
such wed rk of “ ‘enue of 10,000 will have 
to ascertain if faith has been kept with them ; 
we do not assert that 10,000 have not been 
printed, but that one thousand have not been sold 
we are very sure. We believe, indeed, that not 
one in ten of the exhibitors, and not one in one 
thousand of the visitors to the Exhibition, have 
ever seen this “Official Ilustrated Catalogue.” 
Whether, under these circumstances, the Koyal 
Commissioners wi!l consider themselves bound 
in honour to return ~~ of the five pounds 
paid—for value that not been received— 
remains to be seen. But there is a question of 
still er importance, which will, in all pro- 
bability, be determined in a Court, or in Courts, 
of Law. The Royal Commissioners, in order to 
render this official catalogue il/ustrated, advertised 
that such persons as furnished wood engravings, 
yoo own nae, mage nye oer he 

ing also for the space occupied ; 
tus it at eopetially peoviiled thet sack wpeteute 
or engravings must “ be approved by the Commis- 
sioners.” y manufacturers ordered, therefore, 
engravings—to be engraved under the sanction 





of the Commissioners—and they have becn called 


upon to pay for them prices one hundred per cent. 
—often two h per cent., and sometimes 
three hundred ord sont —baptnd the om of such 
engravings, or, a events, beyond the cost at 
which they might have been procured. These 
charges are in many cases disputed— right! and 
justly disputed—and there is little of 
actions being brought and defended. Several 
communications on this subject have been made 
to us. Take one example: a printed page of 
+ hl me: se where ogi” is belore we: 
charge for drawing a vi cuts 
therein is £24. We do not “hesiiate to say 
that ~~ ver would have 
duced oo (drawing and engraving) for 
the sum y Ae ee gp tomy , and have 
done the work far better than it is here done. 
Now, we shall probably be told that the Royal 
Commissioners have assi this “job” to 
some one, and do not hold t ves re- 
sponsible for charges that will receive, in a 
court of justice, a name which we do not like to 
use. But who is responsible ?—the work is issued 
by, and is the perty of, the Royal Commis- 
sioners; upon faith in them the contracts were 
made: if they are not nsible, nobody is.* 
If it had not been annou as theirs, published 
yt 9 and for -_ advantage, a Avy: ord 
any speculator, no pages wo ve 

been taken. The work was, and is, theirs. 
Tt was announced by them as one of tho 
sources of profit to the Exhibition, and of dis- 
tinction and honour to the exhibitors. If they 
have not seen that it was rightly and creditably 
and honourably done, they have failed of their 
duty, betrayed their trust, and—probably a court 
ped wr = yee ot the <y who 
p the cat . If they receive 
the profit if £100, £200, or 2: £300 4, ber on 
the engraving, what word shall we apply to 
describe a transaction so—“ one-sided?” We call 
upon the Royal Commissioners to explain this 
matter ; and we advise those who have purchased 

or ordered engravings, to ascertain be- 
ore they pay what value they have received, or 
are to receive; and if they have paid exorbitant 
charges, to take such « as will compel the 
Commissioners to ref The Official Tlus- 
trated Catalogue may be examined at any of the 
book-stalls in the building ; perhaps this notice 
may induce many persons to look over the twelve 
Parts; they wil thus ascertain of how little 
worth to an exhibitor the page would be under 
any circumstances, and how he is likely to esti- 
mate the value of the article, who has to poy 
£30, £40, even £50 for a single page in a boo 
that is utterly useless for any purpose, but 
which might have been, and ought to have been, 
a noble record of a t assemblage of glorious 
works—engravings of which might not only have 
honoured their producers, but have been useful 
and productive teachers in all the countries of 
the world for many years to come. 

Tue Rovat Acavsemy.— Her Majesty's sanction 
has been given to the following resolution of the 
Council of the Royal Academy :—‘That it is 
considered desirable there shall be an Honorar 
Retired class of Academicians.” Such reti 
Academician is to receive an honorary pension 
of £100 per annum; retaining ‘the title R.A. 
Vacancies thus created are to be filled up. This 
is, unquestionably, a judicious move. No doubt 
it is the precursor of other reforms in the insti- 
tution, which ought to originate with the mem- 
bers, and not to be the consequences of pressure 
from without. : a: mica date 

Fouxtaixs.—It is raise by su 
scription moneys to Bom my two fountains 
now in the Horticultural Gardens at South Ken- 
sington—we presume, for the Gardens. We learn 
from the Atheneum, that the value put upon the 





* « All matter or engravings intended for insertion in the 
body of the Catalogue must be sent in to the Secretary of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners, F. R. Sandford, Esq., 
454, West Strand, before the Ist of February, 1862, after 
which date no alterations or fresh ineertions can be 


Hitustrated Catalogue isrued by the Royal Commissioners. 
« advertisements will be inserted in double columns in 
cach Part of the Miustrated Catalogue, of which it is 
guaranteed that 10,000 copies thall be issued.”—Ibid. 
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| 
ty reasonable 
ever its merits | 


smaller foantain is £3,500—a 
sum for a work in cast-iron : w 
may be, and are certainly t. 

HE en Bit. —Thisbill has passed : | 
it received certain alterations and improvements | 
in the House of Lords, and is now “the law of | 
the land.” In some respects, it is undoubtedly a | 
considerable benefit to artists and to Art; it effec- 
tually gives the artist power to punish forgers of | 
his pictures. But it provides also that he shall 
make no “replica” (even in part) of his own | 
work, having disposed of the copyright of such 
work. With respect to such di l, he is at | 
liberty to sell or to retain copyright ; but such | 
sale, or such retention, must be in writing ; if not, 
the copyright vests in neither, or rather neither 

nor painter can use it, unless the one 
obtains the consent of the other. In all cases, to 
secure copyright, there must be “entry” of the 
same at. Biationers’ Hall. The following clause 
is the key to the Act:—*“ The author, being a | 
British subject, or resident within the dominions 
of the Crown, of every original painting, drawing, 
and photograph which shall or shall have | 
been made either in the British dominions or 
elsewhere, and which shall not have been sold or 
di of before the commencement of this Act, 
and his assigns, shall have the sole and exclusive 
right of copying, engraving, reproducing, and 
multiplying such painting or drawing, and the 
design thereof, or such photograph, and the 
negative thereof, by any means and of any size, 
for the term of the natural life of such author, 
and seven years after his death ; vided that 
when any painting or drawing, or the negative of 
any photograph, 1 for the first time after the 
— of this Act be sold or dis of, or shall 
made or executed for or on behalf of any other 
person for a good or a valuable consideration, the 
person so selling or disposing of or making or 
executing the same shall not retain the copyright 
thereof, unless it be expressly reserved to kam by 
agreement in writing, signed, at or before the 
tume of such sale eo dopention, by the vendee or 
assignee of such painting or drawing, or of such 
negative of a photograph, or by the person for 
or on whose behalf the same shall be so made 
or executed, but the copyright shall belong to the 
vendee or assignee of such painting or drawing, 
or of such negative of a f ervey or to the 
nm for or on whose behalf the same shall have 
made or executed; nor shall the vendee or 
assignee thereof ‘be entitled to any such copyright, 
unless, at or before the time of such sale or dis- 
position, an agreement in writing, signed by the 
_— so selling or disposing of the same, or by | 
is agent duly authorised, shall have been made 
to that effect. Nothing herein contained shall 
prejudice the right of any person to copy or use 
any work in which there shall be no copyright, 
or to t any scene or object, notwith- 
standing that there may be copyright in some 
representation of such scene or object.” Every 
artist, or person interested in this issue, should 
obtain a copy of the Act, and study it. There 
are some parts that are not altogether clear— | 
which seem, indeed, to us contradictory—and we | 
shall take an early opportunity of obtaining an | 
“opinion,” for public guidance. On the me Sem 
it cannot but be regarded as salutary, and much 
needed. It leaves the artist free to sell with re- | 
servation or without it, and in like manner the 
oe to buy. Especially let it be remem- 
, however, that it is now enacted that “ no | 
person shall fraudulently sign or otherwise affix, 
or fraudulently cause to be signed or otherwise 
affixed, to or upon any painting, drawing, or 
photograph, or the negative thereof, any name, 
initials, or monogram,” under heavy penalties. 
Tue Exuirrion anv rts Apversanins.—Several 
unseemly squabbles between the Royal Com- 
missioners and their “ patrons,” the public, have | 
taken place at the Great Exhibition. They are 
such as must make foreigners laugh, for they are 
thoroughly English. “The Great Umbrella 
Cause” is, perhaps, the most renowned of these 
cases ; but there are others that will be written in 
the book of the chronicles of the year 1862. It is 





certain, however, that they arise less from a desire | 


to maintain a supposed right, than from a disposi - 
tion to oppose Commissioners by any means 
that present themselves. Instead of a desire to ease 
their duties, assist their movements, and facilitate 


| jurors, and 


their progress to a issue, there seems 
a general resolve to impede them in every possible 
way. And this lamentable fact must be traced 
to their evil management of one of the greatest 
and grandest opportunities ever presented for 
promoting public good: they seem able only 
to spoil wholes they touch. They have created 
universal discontent. =< “3 noblemen and 

tlemen, with their Viceroy, Mr. H Cole, 
cones incapable of taking a Fay Se of 
anything ; the great, and high, and holy purpose 
of the Exhibition—to promote peace and good- 
will, to establish harmony between the people of 
all nations, and to make the one a willing teacher 
of the other—has been utterly lost sight of. 
Foreigners s of our doings at South Kensing- 
ton with undisguised contempt ; our own manu- 
facturers, almost universally, express dissatisfac- 
tion in strong terms. The natural consequence 
is, that wherever there is a chance of annoying 
the authorities, it is taken advantage of. No one 
supposes that the gentleman who “ went to law” 
for his umbrella did so to save his penny : it was 
to mark his condemnation of a principle, and to 
uphold another principle. He would have done 
nothing of the kind, however, if he had not felt 
assured that the popular feeling was with him. 
Such blots will not be erased from the books 
that record the issues of the year. 

Tue Paice Cox ort TestimontaL.—The Satur- 
day Review publishes an article under the title of 
« Dunning Letters,” severely commenting on the 
steps that have been taken by the Society of Arts’ 
secretaries to force ——— of people and 
parishes to augment the Prince Consort Testi- 
monial Fund. Not only have been 
called upon to apply the pressure, every officer 
in command of volunteers was served with a 
summons “to give his men an opportunity ” of 
contributing ; but as the result was by no means 
satisfactory—producing nothing—they received 
reminders in the shape of a circular as follows :— 

House of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.C., 
July 3, 1862. 
8 
= We beg to call your attention to the published lists 
of subscriptions to the National Memorial to the Prince 
Consort. We take this opportunity of reminding you that 
we had lately the honour of addressing you, and we should 
be obliged if you would inform us whether you have thought 
it advisable to take any steps to afford the men under 
our command an opportunity of joining in the National 
emorial. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
St. ALBANS, Chairman. 
This is sadly humiliating: it is really too bad 
that the begging-box should thus be sent round, 
that the honoured memory of the Good Prince 


| should thus be made auxiliary to a job. We 


presume that colonels of volunteers and rectors 


| of parishes will be now required to hold the 
| subscription list for a Testimonial in one hand, 


and that for starving cotton-spinners in the other. 
Tue Disrarsution or Mepais.—This ceremony 


| is, it appears, to take place—when the Exhibition 


is over. It is to be a grand “field day.” Any 
person may be present who is willing to pay 
twenty shillings for the privilege of admission to 
the desolate building; including, we presume, 


| recipients of the medals. The “ mentions,” not 
| being tangible like the “‘ bronzes,” are not to be dis- 


tributed on that grand and interesting occasion. 
Tue Reports or Tue Junizs are to be published 
but not by the 1 Commissioners. 
publication of such a body of —— and results 
of labour as we presume them to be, is, haps, 


| the only boon of value which the Commissioners 
| could give to the world, as the issue of the Great 
| Exhibition. 


It might live when their five names 
are forgotten. Consequently, they have declined 


_ the work ; whether because involving some hazard 
| of 


uniary loss, or with a view to create a 
mo " for the Society of Arts, we cannot say. 
The Society of Arts, are, however, to be the 
publishers and the proprietors; and have an- 
nounced the volume as in ion at the 
price of ten shillings to “ members of the Society, 
guarantors "—to all other persons 
fifteen shillings. 

Tue Jcries axp tux Socrery or Arrs.—Some 
members of Juries intend to ask by what right 
the Society of Arts is to publish the works upon 
which they have laboured ling and which contain 
a vast amount of thought and knowledge? Under 





rrr, 
what circumstances do they become 
of the Society of Arts? it isa mn question 
and may be put in the Court of Cha 
Rewarvs To tux Junixs.—We did th, Royal 
Commissioners injustice in describing them’ as 
having “ presented” to each member of & jury a 
pe the book that contained the names of 
bitors who were honoured with medals and 
“mentions.” Such members as uired the 
book had to pay five shillings for it. whole 
of its contents, was, however, Published the da 
after it appeared, in the Daily Telegraph atthe 
price of one penny. Under such 


the commissioners might as well have ek 
by giving away the 
ing them to become 


the virtue” of liberality 
volumes, instead of keep 
waste Paper. 

Tas Hovses or “tue Derarruent.”—It is 


understood that the houses now bui in Crom- 
well Road, opposite the Taemasiensl kane 


modation of Messrs. Cole, O 
ee ae their fiend ae 
inc’s ‘Martyapom or Hvss.’—This picture, 
which has deservedly aequired a high i 
in Germany, has been for some time ited at 
the Egyptian Hall. The execution of Huss took 
place at Constance on the 6th of July, 1415. He 
was burned alive, and his ashes thrown into the 
Rhine. The spectator is at once struck with the 
firm tranquillity with which the artist must have 
worked out his subject. The whole is broad, 
quiet, and deep. On the one side, the 
friends of the martyr, all impulse is in 
settled grief, and on the other (for the friends 
and the enemies of the t reformer are in 
separate aggroupments), the violence of rage has 
settled into an expression of deadly hate. The 
picture is worked throughout with great earnest- 
ness and a professed disregard of anything like 
pride of execution. The variety of characters 
present an epitome of the religious history of 
Germany during the early part of the fifteenth 


Tue wuo.e or THe Grates, &c., manufactured 
and exhibited by Messrs. Stuart and Smith, of 
Sheffield, at the International Exhibition, have 
been purchased by Messrs. H and Sons, of 
Dublin. It isa most beautiful collection, and 
plies the strongest evidence of British progress in 
productions of wrought and cast iron; each of 
the objects is an example of the purest taste and 
the best manufacture. The series is very varied 
in several styles, for drawing-rooms, dining- 
rooms, halls, &c. It is known that the most 
com t artists are employed at this renowned 
establishment, which has maintained its justly 
earned fame during a long — of ~ ve 
especial] ifying to know that in 
is a paar Line as to make this extensive 
and costly purchase. Messrs. Hodges are the 
largest ironmongersof the Irish capital. During 
a recent visit to the city we inspected their 
establishment, and found ample proofs of the 
intelligence by which it is directed in all its 
many and comprehensive departments. They 
are advancing the Art-love and the taste of 
Dublin, and are, therefore, of its true patriots. 
We rejoice to record this among other evidences 
that Dublin is maintaining ® position side by 
side with that of London. 





Haydon’s notes :— 3 ; 
‘Punch, my though ; 
My children’s noise hurt my 
moments no silence is t nou 
never let alone.” Poor Haydon: 
casting about for sympathetic 
his labours. The pi 
is worked out in that free 
don never sind _ to o 

ugh to enable ac observer 
ote condiasion that its author was peer oa 
tomed to deal with large pictures than ; 
There i 


marvel is that Haydon could ¢ 
‘ Punch,’ with @ mind so full of high 
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use a term much in vogue now—by the Chan- 
yo oe of the Exchequer, on the 26th of July. 
The figure is of colossal height, and —— 
Sir Hugh in the costume of his period, the latter 
of the sixteenth century, with badge and 
chain, holding in his left hand a plan of his great 
work, labelled with the words “New River. 
The statue is of white Sicilian marble, and stands 


on & tal of Devonshire ite, near 
the new Agricultural Hl, Islington. The front 
of the pedestal bears the neg gr — 
« Sir Myddelton, born 1555, died 1631.” 


Beneath this is a drinking-fountain of Portland 
stone, having two cupidons, partly draped, and 
their heads wreathed with bulrushes; they are 
seated on pitchers, from which water is poured 
into basins of pure Sicilian marble—the material 
cies wand for tho oupidiens. The entire work has 
cost about £900, the expense of the statue being 
defrayed by Sir Morton Peto, while the other 
liabilities were paid for —— subscription. 

Tur tate Rev. Joun Hamppen Gurvey.—At 
the meeting of the committee, held some time 
since, for the purpose of selecting designs for the 
two memorials about to be erected by public sub- 
scription—one in St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston 
Square, of which the deceased — was 
rector, the other in St. Luke’s, Nutford Place, 
both in the parish of St. Marylebone—those by 
Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, were unanimously 

ted, and the commission given for their im- 
mediate commencement. These designs can be 
seen by subscribers and friends, in the studio of 
the sculptor, 136, Marylebone Road. 

Mr. Benson’s Wartcues.—We committed last 
| month a serious error, in describing the watches 
contributed by Mr. Benson, of Ludgate Hill, as 
| of Swiss manufacture. We believe nine out of ten 





| of the decorated watches sold in England are so ; 

|| but those of Mr. Benson are British in make and 

ornamentation, designed for, and manufactured 

by, him. They are externally quite as pure in Art 
| as any that have been imported (designed, in two 
| instances, by students in the Art-schools), while 
there can be no question that the “ works” are of 
far higher and better character than those in 
the watches imported. It is greatly to the credit 
of Mr. Benson that he has thus successfully com- 
peted with the Swiss on ground they have hitherto 
almost exclusively occupied. 

Tue Suxcixe Brep at tus Exursrriox.—On one 
of the stalls in the Swiss court is a small singing 
bird, the machinery of which is so that 
the bird sings a very sweet song at the bidding of 
its master. There were so many applicants for 
the music that the proprietor announeed the song 
must be paid for; consequently whenever any 
person was willing to pay five shillings, the 
surrounding crowd participated in the enjoyment. 
The money, however, was not retain ry the 
proprietor ; it was all handed over to the fund 
now raising for the distressed weavers in Lanca- 
shire, and on the 8th of August he had paid over 
to the Lord Mayor no less a sum than two hundred 
pounds and eleven shillings, collected in seventeen 
days, for which he holds his lordship’s receipts. 
On the 8th of August orders were sudden! issued 
by Mr. Sandford to stop the singing; the cause 
assigned being that some of the paint had been 
rubbed off a gun-carriage “placed next the little 
singing bird’sstall. Five shillings, i.e. the price 
of one song, might have res the paint, or 
the gun might have been moved a farther 
off. But the financial results of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 received no benefit 
from the singing, and so the music has ceased.— 
Since this was written, the Royal Commissioners 
have recalled their order; public opinion was 
too strong for them; the little bird is, therefore, 
again in full song. 

_Merrorowiran Scuoors or Art.—The annual 
|| distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Female School of Art was made at the institution 
|| im Queen Square, in the month of July, when 
Professor Donaldson presided. Four national 
medallions, twenty-nine local medals, and twenty 
other prizes were awarded, and five ils were 
named as being entitled to free tship. 
meee a and the Rev. Emilius a 

*tor of St. rge’s, Bloomsbury, respectiv 
addressed the meeting. We taal cones to hear 




















resulted in obtaining a sum sufficient for the 
pu .—The committee of the Finsbury School 
of Ree met at the school-room in William Street, 
on the 18th of July, to t the prizes awarded 
by the Department of Science and Art to the 
successful students: five medals, two honourable 
“ mentions,” three prizes, and thirteen certificates 
of merit were distri the claimants. 
Tus Basevet given at Willis’s Rooms on the 
18th of July, to M. Gallait, the distinguished 
Belgian painter, was, in some measure only, a 


195 
Srarve or Siz Hven Myppzuros, executed | that the numerous a made for the purchase | into which ministers and fall 
-~ late Mr. John Thomas, was ed— | of a suitable building for the school, have not yet | sacrifice themselves at the shrine of Fe 


Then there is a féte champétre “in aid of those by 
gin and beer made homeless and destitute ;” a 
railway accident, of course through the dranken- 
ness of the engine-driver. All convivialities are 
unsparingly up. City feasts, charitable 
dinners, festivals clerical and judicial, mess-tables 
naval and military, and, descending in the scale, the 
riot of the canteen, and the sailors’ beer-houses ; 
then on one side the court-martial and the 
triangles, and on the other also a case of i 





success. Earl Granville presided, and several of | 
our leading artists were present ; but had other | 
i i who were then in London | 
among the invited , there | 
would, undoubtedly, have been a much larger and | 
more important gathering. 

Mr. Joseru Duruam has received a commission 
from the eee of London to execute a bust 
in marble, of the Prince Consort, as a companion 
to that of the Queen by the same sculptor, which 
Alderman Sir F. G. Moon presented to the city a 
short time back. 

A Puorocrara Picture, oneof the best of its | 
kind we have ever seen, has been produced by | 
Mr. A. Brothers, of Manchester. ft represents 
the interior of the drawing-room of Mr. Fairbairn, 
LL.D., F.R.S8., president, in 1861, of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, for 
whom the work was executed. Assembled in the 
room are upwards of twenty of the principal 
members of the association, amon son are | 
conspicuous Mr. Fairbairn himself, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Lord Wrottesley, Sir David Brewster, 
Professors Airy, Sedgwick, and Willis, General | 
Sabine, and others. whole of the portraits, 
which, we understand, were taken separately, are 
admirable, and they are grouped together very 
artistically. The picture stands out with great | 
force and vividness. 

Scharf, F.S.A., 


Biennem Patace.—Mr. Geo 
has published, through Messrs. Donell and Son, 
of Charing Cross, a catalogue of the fine picture | 
galleries in the Duke of Marlborough’s mansion | 
at Blenheim. The list is accompanied by a short | 
but comprehensive comment on, and description of, 
each picture, with an account of its history where | 
this could be satisfactorily determined ; and as | 
the catalogue appears “ by authority ” of the noble 
owner, every visitor to the gallery should possess | 
it ere he enters the apartments, to serve as a use- 
ful guide. It is stated that the — arising 
out of its sale will be applied to charitable pur- 

including the fund of the Artists’ Benevo- 

t Society. e wish it abundant success, as | 
much for its individual value as for the pecuniary | 
results which may arise out of the sale. 

‘Tue Worsuir or Baccuvs.’—A large picture 
under this title is now being eahibited in Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. It 1s scarcely necessary 
to say that it is by George Cruikshank, and it | 
has occupied him a great portion of the last | 
two years—perhaps more. When, indeed, we | 
assign such a term for the execution of such a 
9 it were complimentary to any other artist. | 
Mr. Cruikshank, with much of his material on | 
paper, and the whole of it in his mind, may have 
got through such a labour in the time, though it 
is not so much im with signs of haste | 
as with those of impatience, for he much to 
deliver himself of, and accordingly it is a discourse 
under many heads. The picture in size is thirteen 
feet by seven and a half, rian not . 
than a thousand figures in - sapere t o 
which the universal moral inculcates the severest 
form of temperance. Every point of the narrative | 
is purely English ; and Mr. Cruikshank, in setting 
forth his views, is more of a Bunyan than a— 
Hogarth. At the base of the composition is 
shown the part played by wine and , at all 
sacred and social ceremonies. There is a marriage 
in high life, the time chosen being that at which | 
is drunk the healths of the bride and bridegroom ; | 
in contrast to this is a marriage in low life with 
an extravagance of brutal excess ; there is a kind of 

ipsy christening, in which the drunken mother 
asedee child from her lap ; a funeral, at which 
the mourners console themselves with the bottle ; 
a cadet takes leave of his family, and wine assuages 
the pang of parting. The church does not escape, 











for we see the “ horrible abyss of ruin and disgrace 





| apostles of tempera 


| formed by the vari 
, the sculpture and the architectural courts, beneath 


| nently beautiful in themselves, but theyalso 


ment, and all hands piped up. This remarkable 
work is unquestionably the n and most im- 
pd ge ee cn the age has pro- 
uced, and there is no saying to what « large 
reformation it may lead. vice of intem- 
is the terrible vice of the British islands. 
is is not the place to quote what has been said 
of the curse by statesmen, judges, coroners, phy- 
sicians, jailers, and all persons whose duty it has 
been to inquire concerning the origin, progress, 
and consequences of sickness, sorrow, and crime. 
G Cruikshank has been one of the 
nee: in this truly great and 
valuable picture he has eloquently preached a 
— sermons to the understanding and the 
rt. 
Tug Crystat Pacace axp 17s Garpens.— Each 
ing year brings with it fresh attractions 
to the Crystal Palace, in the advanced growth of 
the various trees and plants, both within the 


| building and throughout the gardens. This year 


the palace and its are truly charming, 
their own intrinsic ity being also in no tri- 
fling degree enhanced through involuntary com- 
parison with Captain Fowke’s Great Exhibition 
edifice, and the flat, formal, and treeless 8 
of the Horticultural Society which adjoin it. 
The policy of the Directors this year has wisely 
been to leave the Palace itself to rely almost ex- 


| clusively upon its own attractiveness, without 


constantly repeated exhibitions and concerts, 
which, however attractive and popular in them- 
selves, always suggest that, deprived of them, the 
Crystal Palace would scarcely ex large assem- 
blages of visitors. We have always advocated 
what we may term a self-reliant system in the 
administration of the Crystal Palace, which 
would regard shows, concerts, e¢ id genus omne, 
as strictly secondary and subordinate to the Pa- 
lace itself; and at the same time would hold 
forth the Palace, with its courts and collections, 
its pleats, and trees, and flowers, and fountains, 
as the finest and most attractive exhibition in the 
world. We rejoice to know that the t has 
been the most successful season that the Crystal 
Palace has ever experi . The combinations 
foliage and the flowers with 


lass vaults of the Palace, are not on! = 
in ious suggestions for artists, in endless 
Seunity. The beds of flowers, also, in the gardens, 
afford studies of colour in broad masses such as 
might elsewhere be sought in vain. The unrivalled 
series of borders that stretch along the entire extent 
of the upper terrace, with their splendid chord of 


the 


_ searlet, pink, crimson, and orange, and their rich 


masses of green, 0 to be seen and studied 
by every painter. same may be said with 
equal justice of the concentric circles of glorious 
colour that encompass the rosary ; of the isolated 
circular beds that are scattered over the grass- 
plats, like blazing studs of jewels ; and the ranges 
of other gem-like beds that appear as if they were 
strung together, and so twine themselves about 
the slopes in apparently interminable numbers. 


_ And then, should the fountains suddenly pring 
ng - 


up in the sunshine, and add their sparkli 

ties to the scene, with their fresh rush of aspiring 
waters and their iridescent gleams of »pray-bows, 
truly the Crystal Palace may boldly assert that 
no ion to which it may attain can exceed 
its real merits. 

Tux Worcester Porcersars Worxs.—The re- 
mainder of the beautiful and valuable stock of 
the Worcester Porcelain Works is about to be 
entirely “cleared off,” at the London establish- 
ment, #1, Cannon Street. Many of our readers 
may thank us for directing their attention to the 
subject. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tur History or THE Roya ACADEMY OF ARTS; 
From its Foundation in 1768 to the present 
time. With Biographical Notices of all the 
Members. By Wuitam Sanppy. 2 Vols. 
Published by Lonoman & Co., London. 


Till within the last century England held no place in 
Europe as a land where Art could by any possibility 
flourish ; she was regarded as beyond the paloot ssthetic 
influences, as unable to comprehend as to appreciate 
them. But the light, which during so many years 
illumined only the nations of the Continent, rose 
higher in the horizon, and dispersed its beams over 
the waters that divided us from them, till they settled 
down bright and enduring upon our own country. 
And perhaps the annals of Art show nowhere such 
rapidity of progress as among us, nor such a varied 
deve t; half a century is a comparatively 
short time for a school of Art to become firmly estab- 
lished and to be universally acknowledged as deserv- 
ing the name in its highest acceptation; and yet 


these few years sufficed to give birth to a race of | 


men whose works in every department, so far as the 
demand gave opportunity, may take rank with the 
greatest of their continental predecessors, and whose 
mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of a younger 
generation worthy of wearing it. 

How far the Royal Academy has assisted to produce 
such a result is a debateable question, one long dis- 
cussed, and which has never so much prominency 
given to it as at the present time. We have ourselves 
taken part in the controversy, “ nothing extenuating, 
nor setting down aught in malice,” we trust, but 
acknowledging the benefits this institution has con- 
ferred upon Art and artists, and, at the same time, 
pointing out the defects of its administration, and 
showing how, with the means at its command, so 
much more good might, and ought to, have been 
effected. The Academy has long been on its trial 
before the tribunal of the public; and if a verdict 
altogether adverse to it has not been pronounced as 
yet, there is, undoubtedly, sufficient evidence of an 
unfavourable nature to warrant the special commis- 
sion before which it is to be summoned and put on 
its defence. 

The publication of a voluminous history of the 
Royal Academy at this particular juncture, would, if 
written impartially, and with a due sense of what a 
history of such an institution ought to be, have been 
of essential service. But Mr. Sandby’s volumes have 
no such claims; he is a partisan of the Academy, 
though every now and then an observation escapes 
from him, showing that he sometimes thinks all is 
not quite as it should be. His bias appears very 
early, for in the preface, speaking of the attacks 
made upon the institution, he says he has written in 
the hope that, “by giving a simple record of the 
facts relating to its career in the past, I might remove 
some of the unkind and undeserved opposition to 
which it has been exposed in the future.” The book, 
in truth, is far less of a history of the Academy than 
a biographical dictionary of the individual members, 
more than three-fourths of the entire two volumes 
being appropriated to this purpose, and the historical 
portion, such as it is, being little more than what has 
been already written by others at different periods 
within the last forty years and previously. We find 
no new views propounded, either upon the Academy 
itself nor what such an institution ought to be as a 
great national school of Art. 

To reply to any of the arguments brought forward 
by Mr. Sandby as the advocate of the Academy, such 
as the extension of its members, its course of instruc- 


funds, and other matters, would only be to repeat 
what has already been published in our columns. 
Nothing that he advances alters the opinions we 
have formed and frequently expressed, that while 


the majority of its members are, individually, men | 
of whom the country may well be proud, and who 

have given her an honourable position among the | 
nations of the world, collectively they have not done | 


all they have had the power to do to advance the 
interests of British Art. 

It would only have been an act of justice to those 
[abieations from which Mr. Sandby acknowledges 
timself indebted for much of the information 
detailed in the biographical notices, had he mentioned 
the sources whence it was derived. The series 
of papers, for example, which has appeared in the 
Art . ournal during the last four or five vears, under 
the title of “ British Artists,” &c., has, evidently been 
largely consulted, and yet not the slightest allusion 


memoirs were written; and inasmuch as in almost 





| numerous “strangers,” especially from America, 
| having been discovered here within the last few 


: | issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
tion to students, the source and appropriation of its | 4 ay pare. hana ecy 


. | F h st c © 
in made to them, though out of dang Gesue Graeme | rom the date at the head of the first chapter (1822), 


already published more than one half refer to | 
members of the Academy, all, with three or four ex- | 
ceptions, yet living, or who were living when the | 


, on “ Block-printing,” reference was made to the 


every instance these biographical sketches are sub- 
mitted to the artist before publication, to avoid any 
misstatements or errors of date, their accuracy, thus 
far, may be relied on. We have searched in vain 
through Mr. Sandby’s book for any recognition of 
the aid afforded him by our pages, but can find 
none, except in the memoir of Mr. Redgrave, where 
mention is made of the short autobiographical letter 
written for us by this gentleman many years ago. 

Considering that Mr. Sandby has had the advan- 
tage, as he tells us, of consulting without reservation, 
the records of the Academy, and that every facility 
has been afforded him by the individual members 
for the prosecution of his work, it was reasonable to 
expect a very different kind of book from what we 
have. While according to the author his due meed 
of praise for the industry employed in collecting his 
materials, we cannot avoid expressing disappoint- 
ment at the way in which he has used them. 


Isca StruruM; or, An Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Museum of Antiquities at Caerleon. By Joun 
Epwarp Lazer, F.S.A., F.G.S. Published by 
Loneman & Co., London. 


This book is the work, evidently, of a zealous and 
enthusiastic antiquarian. The author fills the post 
of Honorary Secretary of the Monmouthshire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Association. In the latter 
town—one of very ancient date, and in early times 
the Roman station of Jsca Silurum—is a tolerably 
extensive museum, chiefly of Roman antiquities, 
but containing also a few Celtic remains, some 
fragments of early Welsh crosses, and numerous 
objects of medieval date, and of a still later period. 
It says much for Mr. Lee’s love of the pursuit, as 
well as for his diligence, when we find here more 
than fifty illustrated pages—a large proportion of 
which shows several objects on each separate page— 
executed, as he assures the reader, by himself, being 
either transfers from his own etchings, or having 
been drawn direct upon the stone by himself. It 
was a mistake to place these at the end of the text; 
they should be, so far as practicable, by the sde of 
the descriptions, to admit of easy reference. The 
volume possesses more local than general interest, 
but is in every way creditable to the author, as an 
antiquarian, and an artist professing to be only an 
amateur. 


British Brrps in THETR Haunts. By the Rev. 
C. A. Jouns, B.A., F.L.S. With Illustrations 
on Wood, Drawn by Worrr, Engraved by 
Wuymper. Published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, London. 

Yarrell’s “ History of British Birds” has long been, 

and in all probability will long continue to be, a 

text-book with ornithologists. But its comparative 

costliness places it out of the reach of many who de- 
sire to study the subject of which it treats. A volume 
such as Mr. Johns’ will, therefore, be appreciated by 
the lover of natural history. Under a systematic 
arrangement of the genera of the feathered tribes, 
every bird, we believe, known in Britain, whether it 
be naturalised, or only a temporary sojourner among 
us, is brought into notice, its character and habits 
are described, and in most instances it is excellently 
illustrated. It seems, from what the author remarks, 
that the catalogue of birds found in England is, from 
one cause or another, constantly receiving additions, 


years. 
This book is one of the many really useful works 


ledge, which does not limit its publications to those 
of a strictly religious character. It is very carefully 
printed, handsomely bound, and is altogether a most 
presentable volume. 


A Memotr or Tuomas Brwick, written by himself. 
Embellished with numerous Wood-Engravings, 
Designed and Engraved by the Author for a 
Work on British Fishes, and never before pub- 
lished. Published by Lonoman & Co., London ; 
Warp, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Considerably more than thirty years have elapsed 
since the veteran Thomas Bewick, who is entitled to 
be called the father of modern wood-engraving, was 
laid in his grave, and now we have his autobiography 
made public by his daughter, it is presumed, at whose 
request it seems to have been written, as the author 
expresses himself, “ after much hesitation and delay.” 


Bewick must have commenced his literary labours 
about six years prior to his death, and when he had 
nearly reached his seventieth year. 

In the paper which appeared in our July number, 





rrr 
works of Bewick, as having lai 
that excellence to which ge | pete a 
wood has since attained. But he must not re 
upon only asa mere pioneer, for among his numerous 
illustrations of objects of natural history, are 
which have never been su in more wo! 
—_ wd truth, ne and brilliancy, rig 
wick was a thorough artist, earn 
secution of his work, an devotedly porated 
truly honest man, though possessing some ulisri. 
ties of character and disposition. His pak 0 is 
plain unvarnished tale, such as might have been - 
ted from one of his stamp, who was not so i 
y his daily avocations as t 


mingled with his own personal narrative. he 

his views on a of the great polieal ore 
ligious questions of the day, and even on the social 
habits of his countrymen. And really. there is 
no little good sense and sound judgment mani- 
fested in much that he says; though we may not be 


learnedly about fishing ; 
ing excellent advice to artists as to the best way of 
preserving their health, with here and there a 
about their studies. “Had I been a painter,” he 
says,“ I never would have copied the works of ‘old 
masters,’ or others, however highly they might be 
esteemed. I would have gone to Nature for all my 
patterns ; for she exhibits an endless variety, not 
ble to be su , and scarcely ever to be truly 
imitated. I would, indeed, have endeavoured to dis- 
cover how those artists of old made or compounded 
their excellent colours, as well as the disposition of 
their lights and shades, by which they were enabled 
to accomplish so much and so well.” 

If our space permitted, we might extract numerous 
passages of interest from this book, as amusing and 
agreeable biographical record as ever came before us; 
we must, however, rest contented with warmly com- 
mending it to the notice of our readers, whether 
artists or not. With respect to the new illustrations 
of fish, if they do not appear, so far as our recollec- 
tion extends, equal to Bewick’s birds and quadrupeds, 
they are certainly not much inferior to them. 


Dovstrut Crumss. Engraved by Taomas Lanp- 
SkER, from the Picture by Sir Epwin Layp- 
SEER, R.A. Published by Forgs & Co., London. 

Few who saw Sir Edwin’s picture in the Academ 

Exhibition of 1859, can have forgotten the magnift 

cent mastiff, sleeping with his paw on the bone off 

which he has dined, and the hungry-looking puppy 
standing by with wistful gaze on the remnants of 
the feast. The painter’s brother has certainly made 
from this subject one of his most successful engrav- 
ings. The mastiff's head is really wonderful in 
power, expression, and foreshortening ; the texture, 
too, of the skin is excellent, and the forepaws of the 

huge animal are as “furry” and soft as the livi 

creature’s. The half-famished pup is little, if at 

inferior to its companion in truth of representation 

—a real canine mendicant at the rich dog’s door. 


Portrair or Ricnarp Conpen, M.P. Engraved 
by J. H. Baxgr, from a Drawing by L. Dicky- 
son. Published by J. L. Farrurss, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

A suitable companion to the portrait of Mr. John 

Bright, by the same artists, published some =e 

ago. The likeness is good, and the engraving t 

and delicate. Mr. Dickinson’s free, yet finished, 

style of drawing in chalk, is well imitated in Mr. 

Baker’s stippling. 
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“HUNTING.” 
“ The Noble Science” for £10 10s. 


It is respectfully announced that a a limited mumber of 
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Bona fide Manutacturers of every descrip- 
‘7 tion ot Pda ae bot ah ing Bags and Dres- 
sing Cases tor ies and Gentlemen. 
Despatch Boxes, with real Bramah and 
Chubb Locks, Portable Writing Cases, 
Work Boxes, Hand and Carriage Bags. 
The new Leather Satchels, with Waistband. 
Pic-nic Cases, Knitting Boxes, 
Ormolu Goods in every new and novel 
design, in Inkstands, Watch Boxes, Pen 
Trays, Taper Stands, Candlesticks & and in 
complete Library Sets, at moderate prices. 
Papier Mache productions in‘ every conceivable 
torm, for both useful and ornamental purposes. 


The renowned Bagatelle Tables, warranted well 
seasoned 


Table Cutlery of all descriptions. “*~ 
A over 2,000 Cartes de Vifite of all the popular 
YU cdrand Men and Wore Fite day. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


“ For Superior Cutlery” in Class XXXII. at the Inter- 
nati Exhibition, 1862. 


Mr. Mechi, Juror, Class XXIX. (Dressing Cases), Great Exhibition, 1861. 
” ” Paris Exposition, 1866, 
Mr. Bazin, » Class XXXVI. ae Exhibition, 1862. 
aad piciaded rea rota Meal for tir exo 
4 Medal for their exhibits on 
of the occafions named. 
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